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“We are advertised by our loving friends” 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


Why does Mellin’s Food hold suc: 


e «prominent place in infant feeding e 
Because it is used with fresh milk—a scientifically correct basis for 
bottle feeding. 


Because it acts upon the casein of milk, making the curd flaky. soft 


and easily digested. 
Because it favorably infiuences the digestibility of the cream of milk. 


Because it adds carbohydrates in the highly assimilable form of 


maltose and dextrins. 


Because it adds mineral matter in a form readily utilized for the 
development of bones and teeth. 


Because by its use infants thrive and mothers find contentment 
as they record the satisfactory progress of their babies. 


co. 





: oe 
Mellin’s Especially suitable Mellin’s 
Food when it becomes time to wean Food 
Biscuits the baby from the bottle Biscuits 


A sample box sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. WittiAM J. Mayo, author of the leading article 
for this month, has been an eminent figure in the 
medical profession for many years. Dr. Josepnu V. 
KLAUDER is a specialist in diseases of the skin. 

PAULINE Myers, as her “Mountain Mothers” explains, 
is a public health nurse in that section which has so 
long remained isolated from the advance of civiliza- 
lion. Dr. Jesse G. M. BuLtowa describes the differ- 
tiation of types of pneumonia. Much of this research 
s been accomplished through the Littauer Pneu- 
nia Research Fund of New York University. 

Or. Wittiam J. Corcoran specializes in telling par- 

s what to do for sick and crying babies. Dr. 

! \noLp B. Woop is by profession an epidemiologist, a 
sician who devotes his attention to the study of 
lemics and epidemic diseases. 

‘nk. NornMAN J. KiLBourRNE will be remembered as 

iuthor of the concise article on dangers of self- 
‘ication published in HyGera in October, 1928. 


DonaLp A. Lainp and Dr. Frank Howarp RIcHARDSON 
frequently appear in the pages of HyGeia. 

Dr. W. W. Bavuer’s practical series on public health 
questions is written from his long experience as a 
health officer in a Wisconsin city. Dr. J. A. Myens, 
who is connected with a large medical school, has 
made extensive historical studies of tuberculosis. 

JAMES A. TosBeEy, a well known authority on nutri- 
tion who holds the degree of doctor of public health, 
has written frequently for HyGeta. L. E. Warren is 
connected with the insecticide division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. James E. Foster has 
written numerous articles on sanitation and sewage 
disposal. Dr. B. C. H. HArvey is a member of the 
faculty of the anatomy department of a large mid- 
western university. Harriorr B. CHURCHILL is con- 
nected with Oberlin College at Oberlin, Ohio. Pansy 
NICHOLS is a member of the staff of the Texas Public 
Health Association. 
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ON THIS DAY IN THE YEAR 1578, William 
Harvey, who first established the fact that the blood 
circulates, was born in England. 


SANG THE SUNRISE on an amber morn— 

“Earth, be glad! An April day is born. 

Winter’s done, and April’s in the skies, 

Earth, look up with laughter in your eyes!” 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 


MONEY, like manure, does no good till it is spread. 
There is no real use of riches, except in the dis- 
tribution; the rest is all conceit.—Dr. Enfield, 1837. 


EVERY MAN is a moving miracle; but there are 
some that may justly move the wonder of all the 
rest.—N. Wanley. 


SIR JOSEPH LISTER, recognized as the man who 
established the antiseptic treatment of wounds, was 
born, April 5, 1827. 


A SANE MIND consists in a good digestion of 
experience.—Clifford Allbutt. 


LAZINESS SLACKENS and dulls the body, but 
labor strengthens and makes it firm. The former 
hastens old age; the other prolongs youth.—Celsus. 


FAT PEOPLE ought to eat and sleep little, and use 
much exercise, in which the cure chiefly consists. 
—Dr. John Arhuthnot, 1735. 


FRANCOIS RABELAIS, French physician, far more 
noted as a writer and philosopher, was born, April 
9, 1495. 


ON APRIL 10, 1917, v. Economo reported the first 
case of lethargic encephalitis (commonly called 
sleeping sickness) in Vienna. 


THE MOST one can get out of a chiropractor is 
back talk. 


JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, creator of the army 
medical library and of its index-catalogue, was 
born, April (2, 1839. On April 12, 1853, Sir James 
Mackenzie, noted British physician, authority on 
heart disease, was born in Scone, Scotland. 


DEAN INGE says that in a million years man may 
become a really noble creature—that’s something 
to strive for. 


AN EDUCATED MAN knows when a thing is 
proved and when it is not. An uneducated man 
does not know.—Lord Morley. 


PAIN AND DISEASE ARE UNPLEASANT, there- 
fore they are as unreal as the apparent union of 
parallel lines. and whatever our sensations, we 
may confidently deny the truth of our experiences. 
in other words, we ought to accept Christian 
Science because a conjuror draws tame rabbits out 
of a silk hat.—C. 0. Hawthorne, M.D. 
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| AM OF THE OPINION that our first duty is to 
enquire whether a thing be or be not, before asking 
wherefore it is.—William Harvey. 


ASAFETIDA has been put on the tariff free list. 
This will have the approval of the voodoo healers 
who prevent disease by hanging asafetida in a bag 
around the neck. 


A MECHANICAL DEVICE has been invented which 
will call mother when baby cries at night. Then 
mother can send father as she usually does. 


LIVING TO OLD AGE goes in families; and so 
does dying before old age.—Paget. 


ABNORMAL PEOPLE, spiritual freaks, are what 
psychology loves. It does not appear that she does 
much for them, but she demonstrates them, plays 
tunes on them.—Stephen Paget, F.R.C.S. 


FRIEDRICH FROEBEL, German educator, founder 
of baa kindergarten system, was born, April 21, 
178 


ON APRIL 22, 1899, the Liverpool School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine, from which have come many impor- 
tant discoveries, was opened in England. 


BATHING ALONE will not make good health but 
still it has its advantages. 


A STORK WAS RECENTLY FROZEN in a blizzard 
in Poland, and it doesn’t always get such a warm 
reception in this country. 


A PEDESTRIAN IS KILLED by a motor car every 
eight hours. A cat with nine lives could stand 
it longer. a 


TO BE A GOOD NURSE one must be an improv- 
ing woman; for stagnant waters, sooner or later, 
and stagnant air, as we know ourselves, always 
grow corrupt and unfit for use. 

—Florence Nightingale. 


A GENIUS is a man who can tell a medical story 
to the Tuesday Afternoon Ladies’ Club and get 
away with it. 


WASTE OF ENERGY, mental distress, nervous 
worries dog the steps of a man who is afxious 
about the future.—Sir William Osler. 


IN 1870, a lady who was shocked would faint; in 
1929, she says, “Well, ll be —————-!”"” 


IN THE SPRING a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love; 
And his endocrines, feeling prancy, 
Give his thoughts of love a shove. 
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The Doctor 


and 


His Patient 


By 
William J. Mayo 


HE physician of the old school, with his 
top hat and double-breasted frock coat, 
who practiced as an individual in all 
branches of medicine and surgery, has 
practically disappeared. He has given place 
lo a new type of physician, who, discarding the 
stage scenery of the old school, dresses in the 
sack suit of the business man and works, not as 
an individual, but as a part of an organization 
in which the state, one way or another, has 
become his partner and aids him in his work. 
This change in the outward appearance of 
the physician is one of the visible results of the 
public’s recognition of his sound scientific train- 
ing and the part that modern medicine plays in 
the health of the people, as shown by the pres- 
ent-day methods of dealing with the great pan- 
demics such as cholera and the plague. Even 
more impressive are the triumphs of the phy- 
sician over the more common diseases, such as 
tvphoid, a disease that man had come to look 
on as a visitation of Providence and that has 
killed more people than the unfamiliar and 
therefore terrifying diseases of ancient times. 


Civilization Depends Largely on Health 


Civilization and intellectual growth depend 
largely on preventive medicine. If each per- 
son were left to develop his own resistance and 
immunity, we might expect eventually to reach 
the condition of China, in which all effort 
intuitively is expended to protect the body 


against disease. The Chinaman, with his 
incient civilization, slowly developed indi- 


vidual resistance to bad hygienic conditions. 
ilis resistance to the common diseases, his 
icquired immunity to many, and his ability to 
\tract nourishment from ill-suited foods have 
nade him a formidable competitor of the 
\merican laboring man and have caused his 
xclusion from our country. 








The physician of the old school with his top hat 
and double-breasted frock coat has practically 
disappeared. In his place is a new type of 
doctor in the sack suit of the business man. 


The American Indian by moving constantly 
from place to place escaped the consequences 
of his filthy ways. Many of his descendants, 
living the life of the white man, died from 
filth diseases. The length of life of the Indian 
was in direct proportion to his hygiene after 
he adopted a fixed abode. 

The First Function of the State 

We pride ourselves on our advancing civil- 
ization and intellectual superiority. If we are to 
continue to advance, the public health service 
must be made the first function of the state. It 
is probable that neither prohibition propaganda 
nor an appeal to the conscience of man has 
caused the rapid advance of the temperance 
movement, but that pure water has made this 
possible. 

It is assumed that the drinking of spirituous 
and fermented liquors is due to an evil inborn 
longing to be stamped out only by the exer- 
cise of individual self-control. Is this actually 
a fact? 

In France and Italy the drinking of billions of 
gallons of wine saved the people from extinc- 
tion; they could not have lived had they drunk 
their polluted water. The Teutonic countries 
turned to beer to secure a sterile drink; England 
had ale and wine, and temperance countries, 
such as Turkey, had tea and coffee. Simul- 
taneously with Vienna’s introduction of a pure 
water supply from the mountains, her per capita 
consumption of spirituous and fermented liquor 
was reduced 40 per cent. The introduction of 
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a pure water supply in the various 
states in our own country has been 
followed by a temperance move- 
ment, and finally by prohibition. 
The drink habit is one of the many 
forms of individual protection re- 
sorted to by nature to save man 
from filth diseases which cause 
death or that which is worse than 
death, intellectual deterioration. As 
pure water is introduced into the 
countries of Europe a temperance 
movement is at once manifest. 
Medicine in the great war was 
triumphant. For the first time in 
the history of wars, the number of 
deaths from casualties was greater 
than the number of deaths from dis- 
ease. Eighty-five and_ five-tenths 
per cent (Billings) of the injured 
soldiers were able to return to the 
fighting line, and 5 per cent more 
were made fit for special or limited 
military duty in areas in the rear; 
in the Civil War nearly half the 
soldiers were out of the war perma- 
nently after injury, and a high per- 
centage were at all times too ill 
from disease to render eflicient ser- 
vice in battle. In the Spanish- 
American War one man died of 
gunshot wounds to thirty who died 
of disease (Smart). Typhoid, the 
great enemy of both army and civil 
life, has been eliminated by a pure 
water supply. If this cannot be 
obtained normally the water is 
rendered safe by treatment with 
hyperchlorates, and the soldiers are protected 


against accidental infection by antityphoid 
vaccination. 
The public has been almost unaware of 


the growth of preventive medicine and public 
hygiene, and but little has been accomplished 
along these lines in comparison with all that 
may be done. Smallpox can be wiped from the 
United States, as was done in prewar Germany. 
The continuation of the disease in any country 
is a disgrace; it is due to the ignorance and 
prejudice of some and to the indifference and 
selfishness of others. The examination of 
school children and the giving of instruction 
with regard to teeth, tonsils and general phys- 
ical care is of primary importance in guarding 
against infections. Infections are responsible 
for metabolic changes that later result in disease 
of the nervous system, of the heart and of the 
kidneys in middle age. Yet, even with the 
ineffectual measures that have been instituted, 
marvelous good has been accomplished. 

Of all cooperative enterprises public health is 
the most important and gives the greatest 
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In France and Italy the drinking of billions of gallons of 
wine saved the people from extinction. 
have lived had they drunk their polluted water. 


They could not 


returns. To obtain necessary legislation we 
must depend on the education of the public, 
and this, I ‘am glad to say, is rapidly progressing. 
That there is much opposition to legislation for 
public health measures and that such opposi- 
tion is always from the same group of obstruc- 
tionists whose prejudices are believed by them 
to be principles and to whom controverting 
facts have no meaning, is well known. But such 
opposition is not entirely harmful. The agi- 
tators at least attract an audience before whom 
the truth may be placed. People as a whole are 
more interested in their individual affairs than 
in movements to enforce public health mea- 
sures, and unless sickness actually exists in 
their own families or unless they are in the 
midst of a strange epidemic they pay little 
attention to such matters. 


Public Does Not Want Health Propaganda 


Individually, no man is respected more highly 
than the physician. Collectively, doctors are 
often looked on as a nuisance because, in season 
and out of season, they try to advance public 
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icalth measures to reduce sickness and, obvi- 
ously, to reduce the number of their patients. 
Such unusual acts of philanthropy are likely 
to be viewed with suspicion by the general pub- 
lic and particularly by legislators, who fail to 
understand why a man should destroy his means 
of earning a livelihood. Moreover, the public 
does not wish to be disturbed or to be forced 
in the midst of health to dwell on the unpleas- 
antness of sickness. The public may always be 
senerously enlisted to remedy existing evil; to 
prevent some future evil is less appealing. 

The surgeon is brought constantly in contact 
with persons suffering from diseases for which 
the knife is the best remedy. He is rewarded 
by the gratitude of his patients, and yet very 
often he furnishes a remedy for diseases that 
are preventable. On the other hand, the public 
health officer and the sanitarian, who save thou- 
sands of lives by preventive measures, are 
looked on as disturbers of the public peace. The 
practice of preventive medicine calls for a man 
of the highest order, one who is endowed with 
the spirit of the crusader and who is satisfied 
to do his duty without thought of reward. 

In the past generation the whole trend of 
thought hase been individualistic. Remedies are 
sought for deplorable conditions with little 
investigation of the underlying causes, and too 
often monetary considerations lead to action. 
An enormous number of undigested laws are 
passed at each session of a legislature and each 
law is supposed to be a dose of medicine for a 
particular evil. Some of the laws are necessary, 
others unnecessary or harmful. Many of these 
are for the purpose of quieting popular clamor 
and not for enforcement. It is just such legis- 
lative follies and failures that lead to the preva- 
lent disrespect for law and make it difficult for 
medical men to secure legislation for public 
health service. 

The public is badly advised, voiceless and 
often powerless against the opposition of inter- 
ests that would be adversely affected by the 
measures advocated. At times it actually 
appears that those who profit by the physical 
und social diseases of man believe they have a 
vested right in the continuation of the evil condi- 
lions that produce them. Now that potable 
water has been largely secured, polluted milk 
and unsound foods that are sources of disease 
are undergoing legislative attention that will 
sive increased strength to the pure food laws. 
(his era of law making, a little remedy for 
cach little ill, however, is showing signs of evo- 
‘ulion, a groping in the dark from the indi- 

idualistic to the general in public health 
ieasures. The individual is an integral part of 
ociety and is endangered by the contagious 
diseases of any other individual; if he would be 
vell himself he must see that his community as 
‘whole keeps well. 
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The medical profession is grouping itself 
along scientific lines, not for the profit of the 
doctor, but in order that he may more ade- 
quately and satisfactorily perform his work. 
This will give patients the benefit of modern 
medical knowledge. It is not to be inferred that 
there will be no individual practice or that all 
medicine will be practiced in groups. On the 
contrary, the state health departments are fur- 


It is a curious fact that among the opponents of 
animal experimentation are some ardent hunters 
and fishermen. 


nishing, through their laboratories, the diag- 
nostic aid that gives the average practitioner 
expert reports on pathologic and bacteriologic 
specimens and enables him to apply in the care 
of his patients the data that he personally has 
neither the time nor the training to develop. 


State Should Extend Health 


The state furnishes diphtheria antitoxins and 
vaccines for smallpox, typhoid and other dis- 
eases. This imporiant work of the state should 
be extended. Certainly 50 per cent of all sick- 
ness is preventable, and it is the duty of the state 
to guard the health of its citizens through the 
prevention of disease. The people should be 
made to understand that the state is culpable if 
its citizens are allowed to become ill through 
manifest neglect. It is probable that such an 
understanding by the people would result in 
greater good through new legislation than all 
the work of the medical profession. 


Services 
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In the past, industry was so prodigal of its 
human machinery that no precaution was taken 
for the protection of the life and limbs of 
employees. Immigration furnished an _ enor- 
mous supply of raw material and vacancies 
were filled. Today this supply is no longer so 
freely available and industry is caring for its 
workmen most assiduously. It is recognized as 
never before that men who are trained for a 
certain work are an asset and that with care 
their lives may be prolonged. In the past it was 
diflicult for a man more than 40 years old to 
get a job; if he was more than 50 it was prac- 
tically impossible. The older men are now 
regarded as the most valuable; they are trained 
for the work, their habits are steady and their 
views less inflammable, thus discouraging indus- 
trial disturbances. Electrical power controlled 
by brains takes the place of the muscle power 
of ignorance. As a result of new conditions 
some industries have developed fine economic 
organizations that serve as examples of what 
may be done. Given legislation and proper con- 
trol, the average life of man may be lengthened 
at least ten years, and his industrial efliciency 
will be prolonged in proportion. 


Animal Experimentation 


As the trend in modern industry is toward 
the development of new combinations from the 
breaking down of the old, so in medicine similar 
fundamental changes are taking place. Indus- 
try has the advantage that in its experimental 
work it deals with replaceable materials; medi- 
cine must depend to a considerable extent on 
animal experimentation, which has played a 
magnificent part in the advance that has been 
made. To have value, animal experimentation 
must of necessity be carried out with the same 
humane care as surgical and medical procedures 
on the human patient; otherwise the experi- 
ments would be inexact and therefore worth- 
less. 

It is a pity that so many well meaning people 
have allowed themselves to be swayed by fal- 
lacious statements into giving aid to an active 
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band of so-called antivivisectionists. Withou! 
real knowledge these misguided people throw 
every possible obstacle in the way of scientific 
advance in the prevention and cure of disease 
and their very honesty makes them difficult io 
cope with. Even more unfortunate for future 
progress in medicine are the moneys left to 
establish foundations in perpetuity for such 
short-sighted purposes; ultimately these founda- 
tions support human parasites who, not by 
reason of their present opinion on the subject, 
but because of their job, interfere with humani- 
tarian movements at practically every session of 
every state legislature. 

It is a curious fact that among the opponents 
of animal experimentation are some ardent hun- 
ters and fishermen. It is a still more curious 
point of view that permits antivivisectionists to 
shoot game and to leave to a lingering death 
from wounds and starvation the injured birds 
and animals that they fail to bag and to look 
with delight on their catch of fish slowly dying 
in a basket or on a string. 

Must Cut Down Waste of Human Lives 

If America is to succeed in maintaining her 
position in international commerce and to con- 
tinue to pay the laboring man wages propor- 
tionate with the American scale of living, it 
must be done by rendering the American labor- 
ing man more efficient and longer lived, that he 
may produce more. In this way only can we 
compete with the nations of the old world, 
where the laboring man lives on a lower wage 
scale, is short lived, and consequently less 
eflicient and less an asset industrially. 

America has been wasteful of her timber and 
other great natural resources, but the greatest 
waste of all has been that of health and human 
life. If we are to continue as leaders of the 


world’s civilization, we must have legislation 
that will provide money and power to prevent 
and control disease, money to place force behind 
the pure food laws, and laws that will remove 
public health service from the influence of local 
politics. 
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HE broad concept of the term birth- 

mark embraces any congenital abnor- 

mality of one or more of the structural 

elements of the skin that is present at 
birth or that appears subsequently. 

Birthmarks are composed of an overabun- 
dance of one or more of the structural elements 
of the skin. For example, the so-called straw- 
berry mark and port wine mark, which appear 
as reddish or purplish patches, are composed 
of a large number of blood vessels. The mole, 
another type of birthmark, represents a collec- 
tion of a variable amount of pigment, which 
determines its color, and has a distinctive type 
of cell peculiar to many birthmarks. 


Most Infants Have Vascular Marks 


\ birthmark may consist solely of a tuft or 
patch of hair in an area in which hair does not 
hormally grow. Other birthmarks may be com- 
Posed of a combination of the structural ele- 
tients of the skin. 
irthmarks are extremely common. A con- 
rable percentage of all persons have on 
' skin one type or another of such lesions. 
ed, the majority of infants at birth have 
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in some degree a vascular type of birthmark, 
the so-called strawberry mark or port wine 
mark, 

These marks occur in both sexes, presenting 
themselves in a great variety of formations on 
any part of the skin; they may also involve 
the mouth, lips, genitalia and, indeed, the nails 
and hair. In size they vary from that of a mole 
the size of a pinhead to an involvement of a con- 
siderable part of the body. Some types are so 
extensive as to merit the use of the term “bath- 
ing trunk.” Others have a linear formation, 
appearing as a streak the length of the trunk or 
of an extremity. They exhibit great variations 
in color, shape, number and surface appearance. 
They may exist in the form of grotesque masses, 
and if these exist on the exposed parts of the 
body, they become of profound psychologic 
importance to the individual. 


The Cause of Birthmarks 


Birthmarks arise through a developmental 
error, the mechanism of which is complex and 
not clearly known. Considerations as to their 
origin intimately concern the mystery of tumor 
formation. Birthmarks invariably involve the 
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skin. In this regard it should be borne in mind 
that the skin is an organ of great complexity 
and is the largest organ of the body. This com- 
plexity is suggested in the estimation of the 
total number of sweat glands to be between two 
million and three million and the total length of 
these glands to be eight miles. A develop- 
mental error therefore in an organ of such 
great complexity is perhaps after all not sur- 
prising. One can rightly marvel at the fact, 
which surely is the most wonderful thing in a 
very wonderful world, that the majority of 
children born are normally developed and that 
gross abnormalities, as they are called, are not 
the rule. 

It is a common belief among some persons 
that a certain mental attitude or experience of 
the mother, prior to the birth of her child, is a 
determining cause of the so-called strawberry 
mark or port wine mark. This is an erroneous 
belief and has no scientific foundation. Parents 
are in no way responsible for the presence of 
birthmarks on their progeny. 


As a Precursor of Cancer 


The type of birthmark that is sometimes a 
menace is the pigmented type, since cancer may 
develop. It notably includes certain kinds of 
moles. Reference is made to the coal black or 
slate colored mole. This may exist as a raised 
lesion with a smooth surface or with a rough 
wartlike surface, and may also exist as a mere 
black spot (a so-called beauty spot) or as a 
black patch. The danger of cancer developing 
in this type of birthmark is in proportion to 
the amount of pigment it contains; that is, how 
black it is. The greater the amount of pigment, 
the more likely it is that the mole will become 
cancerous. 

Location is also a factor in determining their 
hazard. Some moles are so located as to be 
subject to irritation or injury from opposing 
surfaces of the skin or to irritation brought 
about by eye glasses, a razor, clothes or shoes. 
Others are subjected to picking or handling. A 
black mole, spot or patch on the sole of the foot 
is constantly subjected to irritation, and a mole 
on a man’s face is irritated by shaving. Pro- 


longed irritation may be a determining cause of 
a cancerous change. 

Not all black moles eventuate into cancer, but 
such lesions may exist for years, unchanged, and 
In 


then cancer may develop. these instances 
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irritation or injury plays a conspicuous role in 
the production of cancer. 

It is therefore prudent to destroy or remove 
this type of mole, more particularly if it is sub- 
jected to constant irritation. Proper treatment 
consists in thorough and complete destruction at 
one time by appropriate means. 
constantly to pick these lesions, to apply acids in 
attempting to remove them, to have them partly 
removed or partly destroyed, or to have them 
treated piecemeal or at intervals, since these 
procedures constitute irritation. 

If a black mole, spot or patch should enlarge 
or ulcerate, should suddenly become blacker or 
bleed, or should develop little hard nodes or 


lumps, it is imperative to have it properly — 
treated without delay, as these symptoms are © 


danger signals of beginning cancer. 


Not all moles are of the black variety. Many — 


of them are yellowish brown or brownish. 
Another type is the so-called white mole. The 
danger of cancer developing in these is con- 
siderably less than in the black mole. Never- 
theless it is best to have them removed if they 
are subjected to constant irritation or injury. 

The possibility of cancer developing in birth- 
marks other than those of the pigmented type 
is remote, so that their removal for this reason 
alone is not greatly indicated. The removal of 
such lesions is essentially for cosmetic reasons. 
There are exceptions to this statement: for 
example, in certain vascular types of  birth- 
marks, hemorrhage may occur following injury; 
hence it is desirable to destroy them. In such 
cases the aim of treatment is to obtain the best 
cosmetic results. 


All Respond to Treatment 


All birthmarks are amenable to treatment, 
which consists in destroying them by various 
means. Different kinds of birthmarks require 
different kinds of treatment. Such treatment in 
many but not all instances substitutes a scar for 
the birthmark. With modern methods, how- 
ever, the scar is of such nature that it approxi- 
mates the normal skin and is frequently far 
preferable in appearance to the birthmark. 

In the case of the pigmented birthmark, on 
the other hand, in which cancerous change is 
potential, cosmetic results in treatment become 
subservient to the vital need of completely 
destroying the lesion, since it may be a pre- 
cursor of cancer. 
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1) Mountain Moruers 


of Kentucky 


‘By Pauline Myers 


O ONE in the world works harder than 
the mountain woman. She has _ the 
household cares, the chores of garden 
and barnyard, and often she works 
houlder to shoulder with her man in the fields 
when her man works. Many times she works 
here alone. Her body knows little but hard 
anual labor and the yearly routine of child- 
iring. Spiritually, she is a strange mixture of 





naticism and stolid fatality. Her mental 
‘rizons are bounded by her home, her family 
d her neighbors. Often she is_ illiterate, 


‘though she sometimes has a third or fourth 
ide education. She can usually read a little 
‘1 write a little, but she has no intellectual 
iriosity. In the world outside the four walls 
her home she has few contacts and less 
‘crest. She is suspicious of new people and 
w ideas but is possessed of the elementary 
rlues of hospitality, friendliness and an 
‘uswerving loyalty to those who have won her 














Photos by Ewing Galloway 
A Kentucky mountain family and some homes 


among the hills. 


trust. It is, I believe, upon this trait of her char- 
acter that health workers among the moun- 


taineers must concentrate. She may not always 
understand just why the public health nurse 
may wish her to do certain things, but if the 
nurse wins her friendship and proves herself 
worthy of retaining it, the mountain mother will 
accept the things told her with the unfaltering 
trust of a child. 

In the mining camps and the small towns, the 
nurse meets the wives and daughters of mining 
officials, the women who have married business 
and professional men, and the daughters of 
the more prosperous mountaineers who have 
been sent away to school. They live much the 
same lives as are lived in less isolated com- 
munities. The work of the public health nurse 
touches their lives very little. 
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I shall never forget an experience I had when 
I was very, very new in public health work. 
I had gone home from school with a little girl 
who needed glasses badly. I hoped to talk to 
her parents and see that she got them. I found 
that she lived in a two room slab house with 
eleven brothers and sisters, her father and 
mother and an uncle. There were three beds 
in one room, and the floor space not covered 
by these was littered with children who stair- 
stepped up from the least ’un, who lay on a 
dirty quilt before the fire, to Jim, who was 16 
and “helped pappy with the crap.” All were 
equally dirty and hookwormy. 

I was filled with an ardent desire to clean up 
that family, to establish it in realms of sani- 
tation and hygiene, to lift it by its own boot 
straps into a spic and span Arcadia where, I am 
sure, it would have been extremely uncom- 
fortable and completely lost. Then and there, 
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of it. The things I had told her were true. | 
knew, but she had only the word of a stranger, 
a “furrin” woman, and an old maid at that: 
and she knew that by her own ways she had 
achieved the only ambition she knew. She had 
borne and raised and kept alive her children, 


The Truest Democracy 


We must remember that the truest democracy 
in the world exists in the mountains. Here no 
man is superior to his neighbor merely by acci- 
dent of birth or education or wealth. If he 
wishes leadership, he must first prove his right 
to lead. This is particularly true of the outsider, 
for the mountaineers feel that they have been 
grossly misjudged and misunderstood by stran- 
gers. The public health nurse taking her first 
mountain position must know and allow for this. 
She will find there no ready made position such 
as awaits her in other parts of the country, no 

respect due to her knowiedge 
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(vouched for by her title of 
R.N.), and no understanding of 
the years of training and hard 
work that have been spent in 
acquiring it. She will find 
more likely that her well- 
meant instructions are received 
with half-hidden amusement. 
She is an advocate of new 
ways, when every one knows 
that the old ways are good 
enough. She is a “furriner” 
whose ideas, though baffling, 
are doubtless well meant. She 
is usually, heaven help her, a 
spinster and subject therefore 
to the half pitying scorn of 
every mountain mother who 
gathers her brood of children 
about her in her two or three 
room cabin and knows that her 
lot in life is of all the most 








A visil to the store, 
it serves as a road. 


I delivered a monologue on child care and 
home hygiene which covered all the cardinal 
points of both subjects. 

Finally, the mother interrupted me. 

“Are you married?” she asked. 

“Why, no,” I answered. 

“Got any children?” she questioned grimly. 

I bridled a little, I suspect, as I answered, 
“Certainly not.” 

“Well,” said she, 
borned and raised in 
lost nary a child yet.” 

I left—-with a number of valuable points still 
unmentioned. I was furious, but the more I 
thought the more inclined I was to see her side 


“T am, and I got twelve, all 
this house, and I ain't 


When the stream is dry or nearly so, 


desirable. 

Ann Cobb, in her admirable 
little book “Kinfolks,” has ex- 
pressed perfectly the mountain 
woman’s philosophy of life. One poem is wort! 
quoting in this connection. 


Ewing Galloway 


There’s just one work for a woman-soul— 

To win her man and bear him stalwart babes. 

I’ve done hit, too—seven, and all alive. 

You’ll notice most robustious talk’s put forth 

sy them that never found their proper man. 

Them fotched on women, now, that runs the school 
And speechifies on voting, and don’t own 

A man amongst ’em all—the way I see 

Things is, a woman that hain’t got the sense 

To land a man, hain’t got the sense to vote. 


It was quite a long time before I got all these 
things straightened out in my mind but final!y. 
having made an especial effort to understand 
my people and to understand my own position 
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The Kentucky mountain 
woman works shoulder 
to shoulder with her 
man in the fields—when 
her man works. Many 
times she works there 
alone. 









1 mountaineer’s cottage 

of popular design, with 

small porch between 
the two rooms. 
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Photos by Ewing Galloway 


Al the left is the house of 
aq more prosperous and 
up-to-date family. But 
note the small amount of 
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with them, I saw, as we say in the hills, “exactly 
where I was at,” and decided that if ever I was 
to accomplish anything at all in my work it 
would not be by mere talking but by a much 
harder road, that of gradually selling myself 
and my job to the people who needed me. It is 
hard work, and uphill work, but as every 
health worker knows a most worth while task 
and one that yearly brings greater results. 

Having got off on the wrong foot with the 
mother of the twelve, I decided that I would 
make a special effort to win her. Later, much 
later, after I had with extreme care and infinite 
patience erased her first impression of me, this 
woman paid me the highest compliment in her 
power. She said, “I like that little nurse. She 
don’t act like she knows anything moren any- 
body else.” Because she liked me she trusted 
me, and because she trusted me, Mary got her 
glasses, Charlie’s tonsils were removed and the 
whole family was treated for hookworm. 

How Sadie’s House Was Screened 

Occasionally one’s results come in a mysteri- 
ous manner, as witness the screening of Sadie 
Butterwin’s house. Sadie was a typical moun- 
tain girl; she had married young, was poor as 
Job’s turkey and was content with her lot. One 
thing and another had brought me often into 
her home until I came at last more as a personal 
friend than a nurse. What prenatal instruction 
and advice I gave was exchanged in the give 
and take of conversation. That I accomplished 
much I cannot candidly believe. She came, as 
she said, of a “gineration that had their young 
‘uns easy,” and she looked forward to her third 
baby in four years with the calmness of a con- 
tented cow. 

Toward the latter part of her pregnancy, how- 
ever, things began to go wrong. She sent for me 
and I finally persuaded her to let me get her into 
the hospital. She lived 18 miles from a doctor 
and had planned as usual to have a granny 
woman. She did wonderfully well in the hos- 
pital and when I called on her there I found 
her enjoying the rest and attention she received, 
although I think that just at first she was cer- 
tain that her baby was going to starve to death 
on the regular hourly feeding schedule. But the 
baby prospered and grew fat, and when Sadie 
went home she confided to me that she intended 
to go on with the regular feedings because “this 
was the first young ‘un she had had that hadn't 
punished mightily with the three months’ 
colic.” Later, when I dropped in at her home, 
[ found that the baby slept in solitary grandeur 

and a soap box; she was nursed by the clock 
and was, as her proud father announced, “jes a 
model.” 

I had only one suggestion to make. 

“Sadie,” I said, “for the baby’s sake you really 
should have your house screened this summer.” 
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“I’ve been thinking of that,” she answered. 
“I shorely do intend to get them screen doors 
soon as comes hot weather. It’s just the only 
way to keep them chickens out of the house.” 

I have spoken of the fatalistic attitude of the 
mountain mother. Her religion seems a strange 
mixture of evangelical fanaticism, which she 
keeps for meetin’s, and a stoic fatalism, which, 
is her daily life. All that happens is by God's 
will. This faith helps her to bury her babes, 
to endure the masculine idiosyncrasies of her 
husband and to oppose with an almost anima!- 
like ferocity any attempt to undo God’s will, «as 
manifested in the clubfoot and the cleft palate. 

Here, as always, generalities are misleading. 
Some mothers are eager to take advantage of 
the opportunity to have their crippled children’s 
defects corrected, but usually the securing of 
the parent’s consent to hospitalization is one of 
the most difficult problems facing the county 
nurse. Here she must fight for the child with 
the mother’s own weapons of religion and 
mother love. How often she must counter thal 
dogged, “Hit’s God’s will. He war born like 
that” with another picture of God’s will, of God's 
Son who loved little children and who went 
about healing the sick, the blind and the lame, 
and with another picture of mother love—of 
a love that is strong enough and fine enough 
to be lonely and worried and miserable because 
she knows it is best for her child. 


Hard to Change Daily Habits 


Any program that calls for continued coopera- 
tion on the part of the mother is apt to result in 
disappointment. If it is a matter of decision 
whether May shall be vaccinated for smallpox 
or whether Jim shall go to Richmond to have 
his eyes cared for, the nurse can eventually, 
with patience, secure an affirmative answer. 
But if there is an underweight, high strung child 
whose more delicate constitution rebels agains! 
the robust fare of the mountain table (fried 
salt pork, fried potatoes, fried eggs, fried corn 
pone) and who needs a completely revised diel. 
cod liver oil and special rest hours—whose care 
in fact requires some drastic readjustment in 
the routine of the household—the nurse still, as 
a rule, gets the same affirmative answer, and the 
child gets a bottle of patent medicine or some 
“vyarbs” prepared by the local granny womai 
and continues to eat what he has always eatei 
and to grow punier and punier. 

Besides understanding, the health worker 
in her contact with mountain mothers mus! 
have patience. She must be content to take up 
one thing at a time and to harp on it until || 
has been accepted. Then she can go on to 
something else and go through the same pe! 
formance again. Changing the habits of a rac 
is a slow business, compared to which th: 
building of the pyramids was child’s play. 
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NEUMONIA was reported as the cause of 

10,000 deaths in New York City during 

1928; only one other cause exceeded this 

heart disease. Pneumonia usually at- 

tacks those in their prime who must work and 

expose themselves for others. It often leaves 
widows and orphans when the patients die. 

\\henever the lungs become inflamed as the 
result of an irritation, the patient has pneu- 
monia. The usual irritant is the growth of a 
micro-organism, and depending on the kind of 
micro-organism, the physician characterizes the 
pneumonia. This method of differentiating 
the types of pneumonia in accordance with the 
cause is an important advance, as it helps in 
treating the condition. Other descriptions of 
the various kinds of pneumonia may be help- 
ful but they are not as important as this one. 
the King of England has apparently had a 
pneumonia due to the chain organism called 
the streptococcus. This organism frequently 
allacks the aged and is the cause of much of 
the pneumonia in childhood, especially follow- 
ing measles. 

The organism responsible for most of the 
picumonias of adult life is the pneumococcus, a 
lance shaped organism found in pairs and sur- 
rounded by a gummy capsule. This gummy 
substance, in the presence of other poisons in 
tle pneumococcus, acts as a poison and can be 
neutralized under cer- 


Miss Georgia Cooper, they are numbered from 
1 to 13, and the miscellaneous or unclassified 
group (formerly known as group IV). Though 
the germs are all pneumococci, they are dis- 
tinguishable with the appropriate tests. No one 
would confuse a russet apple with a crab apple; 
tvpe I and type II pneumococci are quite as dis- 
tinct. There are difficulties in making the 
determination and it may take as long as thirty- 
six hours to be certain of the type. This sub- 
division of types was accomplished in the 
research laboratory of the New York City 
Department of Health with funds furnished by 
the Littauer Pneumonia Research Fund of New 
York University. 

Pneumonia is communicable, and persons 
suffering from any type of the disease should 
be isolated and care should be taken to prevent 
the passage of the disease from one person to 


another. Usually, the discharges are carried on 
the hands to the mouth or are coughed or 
sneezed onto the person or his clothing and 


then carried by his hand to his mouth. 
Pneumonia is frequently preceded by colds 
or commences as a cold. All who are exposed 
to pneumonia do not acquire the disease. Those 
whose resistance is lowered by fatigue, chilling, 
accident or excesses of food or drink are more 
susceptible. During the season, wet feet, chill- 
ing by drafts or exposure should be avoided. 
Pneumonia usually 





lain circumstances. [ 
The gummy capsule 
differs chemically in 
the different types of 
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Percentage distribution of pneumonia cases by 
type and mode of treatment in the Harlem Hos- 
pital, New York. 


there is an accompany- 
ing pleurisy. Later 
there may be a cough 
and rusty sputum. As 
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the disease progresses, the prostration becomes 
worse. 

In fortunate cases, at any time, usually in 
seven or more days, the temperature suddenly 
falls, and the patient is practically well. This 
fall in temperature is due to the development 
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Deaths per hundred cuses in patients with type I pneu- 
moma treated with and without serum in the Harlem Hos- 
pital. BC indicates blood culture. A decline in case rate 
from 78 per cent to 42 per cent means that, instead of 
four patients out of every five, only two out of five died. 
In 1928 a decline in the case rate from 62 per cent to 
24 per cent means that, instead of three out of five, only 
one out of four patients died. 


in the blood of antibodies, which neutralize the 
poisons made by the bacteria. All patients who 
recover develop antibodies but patients may not 
recover, even though they do develop them, 
because of some complication or other condi- 
tion. Seventy or 80 per cent of those infected 
develop antibodies naturally and may recover 
without the aid of a serum containing the spe- 
cial pneumonia antibody needed. ° 

When any of the symptoms suggestive of 
pneumonia arise, a physician should be called; 
he should determine the measures to be taken. 
The patient should immediately surrender to 
the disease and keep warm in his bed. Will 
power will not produce antibodies. There are 
many elements involved in recovering from 
pneumonia in which will power counts to the 
extent of determining the outcome, but it is not 
in the necessary production of antibodies. 

The doctor can have determined the nature 
of the organism invading the patient; he may, 
even before this is determined, administer the 
proper antibody, which has been developed in 
horses, to the patient. 

More than 50 per cent of all pneumonia due 
to pneumococci are occasioned by the types 
known as I and II, and for these there is avail- 
able a potent serum. The antibody serum acts 
either by preventing the entrance or by assisting 
the body to destroy the organisms that have 
gone into the blood. When the blood stream 
has been entered, the ottlook for the patient is 
worse. Blood cultures or samples of blood, 
properly mixed, may be taken, and after a num- 
ber of hours will show whether organisms are 
in the blood. In the presence of type I or 
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type II organisms in the blood, refined serum 
may be given by the physician, even though jt 
has been omitted previously. 

The doctor should direct all the details of 
the nursing care upon which so much of thie 
result may depend. He _ should determine 
whether or not oxygen is needed. Oxygen is 
sometimes administered to patients with pneu- 
monia because the area in the lung from which 
oxygen may be absorbed is diminished. Ordi- 
nary air contains 20 parts of oxygen; it is an 
advantage to increase the oxygen percentage 
to 40 parts, and sometimes it is helpful to 
increase it to 50 parts. 

The special measures to meet pain and the 
special stimulants that may be necessary must 
be left to the judgment of the physician. Many 
physicians regard alcohol as a stimulant; it is 
so only for patients who are accustomed to it. 
In my experience, it is not a necessary part of 
successful treatment, except in the accustomed 
user. 

The best cardiac stimulant is the proper 
amount of oxygen in the blood to the heart. 
This, when necessary, is obtained by increasing 
the oxygen concentration of the air. If that is 
done, as much as possible will be absorbed 
through the undiseased lung. Neutralization of 
the poisons may be effected by the antibodies 
when appropriate serum is available. 

In short, the treatment of pneumonia consists 
in rest in bed, plenty of moving, dry air, 
enrichment of the air with oxygen, and neutral- 
ization of the poisons elaborated by the pneu- 
mococci by a serum containing the antibody for 
the type, when available. 
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Deaths per hundred cases in patients with type I pneu- 
monia treated with and without serum by groups, rated 
for degree of illness on admission. No patients that were 
rated poor were saved without serum, whereas three out 
of five were saved with serum. In the patients rated fair, 
one half of the patients that were not treated with serum 
died, while only one out of three in the serum treated 
patients died. 


Serum treatment of pneumococcus pneu- 
monia promises to be as great an advance is 
antitoxin is in diphtheria. It should be admin- 
istered as early as possible. Besides reducing 
the death rate, it seems to shorten the illness 
for those who recover and to make it less sever’ 
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It’s father’s turn to walk with the baby. 


HE complications of the family budget 
are simple to solve when compared to 
the enigma parents have on their hands 
with the baby that cries at night. Most 
babies at one time or another have restless 
nights, and it seems the natural supposition that 
all babies are entitled to some sleepless nights. 
But there are some babies who consume their 
liberal allowance and then, for no good reason, 
cry for more. 
Legitimate Reasons for Night Crying 
In justice to many naturally good babies who 
cry at night let it be stated that there may be 
legitimate reasons for their restlessness. Com- 
ion among them are the following: too many 
clothes; too much bed covering; imperfect venti- 
lation of bedroom, and too much attention. The 
new-born baby in the modern hospital nursery 
is clothed and covered lightly. Proper venti- 
lation is maintained, and the temperature of the 
nursery is 70 F. or less. The infant is not picked 
up except for his bath, when diapers need to 
he changed and at feeding time. He sleeps most 
o' the twenty-four hours. Vigorous babies and 
‘ose whose food demands are above the 
cepted average usually whoop it up for half 
«1 hour or so before feeding time. But in a 
ell ventilated room such outbursts, accom- 
anied as they are by setting-up exercises, are 
good thing from a health standpoint and 
ould not be discouraged. 
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The day of departure from the hospital is 
often the beginning of a good baby’s downfall. 
Instead of being clothed as he was in the hos- 
pital he is required to wear two or even three 
times more clothing, and blankets are piled 
high upon him. Counsel from relatives and 
friends concerning drafts in the baby’s room 
and the dread of his catching cold all too fre- 
quently deprive him of suflicient fresh air. 
And when the little fellow begins shouting for 
food ahead of meal time he is too often picked 
up, rocked, and cooed to in an effort to keep 
him quiet. Once a baby tastes the soothing 
syrup of arms that rock and learns that when- 
ever he cries he will get this delectable potion 
he becomes an addict. 

All of which is not to say that a baby is not 
entitled to some display of affection in his par- 
ents’ arms. He certainly is entitled to it and 
ought to have it, but such pleasure should be 
indulged by parents when the baby is content 
and not when he is dissatisfied with this or that. 

There are a few other causes for night cry- 
ing in naturally good babies. Underfeeding, 
overfeeding, irregular feeding and improper 
diet cause digestive distress that the family 
physician can correct. Infants who are ill from 
infection or from other diseases are ungrudg- 
ingly allowed restless nights. 


Few Babies Have Such Good Reasons 


In a much larger group of babies the expla- 
nation of sleepless nights is not to be found 
among the causes enumerated. When a med- 
ical examination reveals no physical ailment 
or feeding disturbance and the baby is made 
comfortable it is unnatural for him to remain 
awake. 

Babies of this group are usually of the high- 
strung, nervous type. They are finicky about 
their food. Some drain the bottle as though 
they had been starved; others push the bottle 
away as though it were medicine. They demand 
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attention at every 
turn. On waking 
from naps the 
mother, the grand- 
mother or the nurse 
is expected to be 
standing by ready 
to administer to 
their whims. Toys 
hold their attention 
only while shiny 
and new. They want 
to be held in the 
arms and they find 
amusement and di- 
version in their play 
pens for brief peri- 
ods only. 

An outing in the 
baby carriage is en- 
joyed if they are 
propped so they can 
see everything that 
is going on about them, and the baby carriage 
had better be kept in motion or they will assert 
their rights in public. Most of these babies 
prefer a ride in an automobile to one in the 
baby carriage. Such infants seem most content 
when some one is making a fuss over them or 
stimulating their sensitive little nervous sys- 
tems with some complicated form of play. They 
are bundles of nervous vitality. 

When night comes and one of these little 
youngsters is tucked away comfortably in his 
crib the real fun begins. It is likely that he 
would prefer to go right on playing so long as 
his eyes remain open. Fortunately, however, 
fatigue has a soporific effect, and after a period 
of vehement protestations sleep overcomes him. 
If there is anything to the theory that life is 


He was good in the hospital; the day he went 
home was the beginning of the baby’s downfall. 
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merely an accumulation of electrically charged | 


atoms, then these babies that cry at night must 


run on an alternating current. After an hour or | 


so of sleep, during which time the anxious p:r- 
ents are afraid to make a sound, the baby 


wakens, tosses about in his crib until thorouglily | 
The mother goes to | 
him, sees to it that no pins are sticking him, | 


conscious, and then cries. 


changes his diapers, talks soothingly to him, 
offers him water, closes the windows so the 


neighbors can sleep, and finally in despera- | 


tion picks him up and rocks him back to sleep. 


After a month’s practice most mothers acquire 7 
a knack of slipping the baby back into his bed © 


without letting him know it. And it is amazing 
how deft a great big man can become at this 
operation. 


in his handling of | the 
baby during the daytime, 
and not infrequently is the 
recipient of admonitions 
from the mother not to 
drop the baby, but he be- 
comes an artist in the dark 
of night when it is his turn 
to “see what’s wrong with 
the baby.” 

Night after night this 
sleeplessness continues 
and night after night the 
same remedy is employed 
to correct it. One won- 
ders why parents cannot 
reason cause and effect. 
But in most cases the par- 
ents are themselves of a 
nervous temperament ani 
think it quite natural and 
proper that their baby 
should have an abundance 
of attention during the 
daytime. Such parents 
are devoted to their baby. 
Every whim of the baby is gratified. They co 
not have any more real love and affection for 
their baby than the parents of the baby thal 
does sleep at night, but the difference lies in the 
manifestations of this love and affection. 
baby is quick to see the difference. If the par- 
ents are calm in the presence of the baby, thie 
baby’s temperament is molded by this influence; 
if parents are emotional about the baby then 
surely the baby will be the highly pitched bun- 
dle of nervous energy that has been described. 

The rapidity of the pace of modern existence 
with its tension and excitement and the crowded 
conditions of apartment life may help to explain 
why so many parents are nervous about the:r 
babies. Such conditions certainly do not make 
for a calm environment. None the less if suc! 


A father may © 
be clumsy and uncertain © 
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Disregard the neighbors, put the baby in his bed 
and let him ery. 


conditions are present, parents should try to 
exert a calm influence on their child’s daily 
life. Babies that are not overstimulated during 
the day are quite ready to sleep at night. 

Once the child’s day is organized with princi- 
ples of proper training the task of overcoming 
nocturnal disturbances is simple. The remedy 
lakes from a few nights to a week to produce 
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permanent results. Any one who has had even 
slight practical experience with babies that cry 
at night knows full well that what such babies 
cry for is company, and that attention must be 
administered in some one’s arms to the croon- 
ing notes of a lullaby or in the soothing motion 
of the child’s crib. Any one who has had such 
experience need not be reminded thal, when 
attention is given, the child stops crying and 
goes back to sleep. 

There is nothing complicated about the rem- 
edy. It is well to be sure that the baby is com- 
fortable and, then, simply disregard the crying. 
Sooner or later, that is to say in from a few 
nights to a week, the baby has learned that 
crying doesn’t get him attention and he is 
intelligent enough not to waste his energies in 
crying for something that he knows he will 
not get. 

From time to time tired parents have a con- 
ference on the matter of their continuous loss 
of sleep and arrive at the very conclusion jus! 
stated. They agree that any physically healthy 
baby that is made perfectly comfortable at night 
in bed ought to sleep. They decide to let the 
baby cry it out. The braver of such parents 
are rewarded for their determination. Others 
try it out for a night or two but when they hear 
the banging down of their neighbors’ windows 
or answer the phone call from some neighbor 
who inquires if something cannot be done to 
keep the baby quiet, their determination totters 
and all is lost. One cannot disregard these 
babies for a few nights and then give in. Once 
started the outcome hinges on who's the better 
man. 


When Do I Eat? 


A subscriber to Hyaeta, who is a practicing pediatrician, received this communi- 
cation recently from the mother of one of his patients, aged seven months. 


\M 7 months, weigh almost 20 pounds and 

still on a bottle, '1l be bound. I get no solid 
food but cream of wheat; now, Doctor, when 
you gonna let me eat? 

i wo lower teeth, two uppers peeping through; 
What good are they unless I get to chew a 
chicken leg or else some good red meat; now, 
Doctor, when you gonna let me eat? 

vhy, I can sit alone! And soon I'll walk; and 
thon the next thing I'll begin to talk; the neigh- 
bors all will know I’m on this street, because 
li) gonna yell, “When do I eat?” 

Vhen do I get some carrots just like gold, 

d Jello, it is good, so 1 am told? When do I 

some ground up steak or roast? When do 


I get some soup and nice dry toast? Spinach 
is nice when through a sieve it’s rubbed. [I’m 
hungry, Doc, when do I get some grub? 

You know [I’m Dad and Mothers’ pride and 
joy; and I’m a great big, healthy, hearty boy. 
But I can’t always laugh and keep so sweet, 
unless I have some grown-up food to eat. 

Hungrily, 
JUNIOR 

P. S. I know that you’re a very busy man, 
but make me out the longest list you can. We 
will not call, nor ask a single question, unless, 
of course, I should have indigestion. Then 
Mother will perhaps call up to say, “It’s all your 
fault”; for women are that way. 











RACTICAL measures for preventing out- 

breaks of communicable disease in schools 

concern both parents and teachers and 

affect the welfare of the children. Many 
parents shift to the school authorities the entire 
responsibility of maintaining health in the 
schools and many teachers do not receive the 
parental cooperation they need. No school dis- 
trict can obtain control over the health of the 
children without maintaining a mutual cooper- 
ation with the parents and with the local health 
authorities. 

Parents should realize that every reported, 
isolated and quarantined case is just so much 
protection of their own children. Even a whoop- 
ing cough placard on their own house will 
assist and make easier the placing of a diph- 
theria placard on their neighbors’. Parents who 
decline to have a physician in order to escape 
quarantine are stepping into danger, because 
many a sore throat regarded as of little conse- 
quence terminates in a death from diphtheria 
or as permanent damage from scarlet fever; 
either is preventable by early medical attention. 
Those who decline to have a less serious disease 
placarded are setting dangerous examples to 
persons who have malignant diseases in their 
homes. 


Diseases Should Be Reported 


It is necessary that all cases of contagious 
disease be reported. Physicians are required to 
report the cases they see, but physicians do not 
see all the cases, not even all cases of diph- 
theria or smallpox. During ordinary times the 
doctors do not see half the cases of measles, 
whooping cough, mumps or chickenpox, and 
during an outbreak not more than one fourth 
of these cases or more than three fourths of the 
cases of diphtheria or scarlet fever. The 
unreported and uncontrolled cases spread the 
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infection, and general public cooperation is 
necessary to round up these children to check 
the outbreak. 

Teachers are required to report known cases. 
These reports must be made to the local health 
officer promptly by telephone; they should be 
followed by a written report to correct any mis- 
understanding or error in the telephone call. 
It is not sufficient for a teacher merely to 
exclude a child with a contagious disease, advis- 
ing him to consult a physician or requiring a 
certificate to admit the child to school on 
recovery. Unless the health officer is immedi- 
ately informed of the case, the child will spend 
the days out of school in scattering the infec- 
tion. When a school physician is employed he 
may see the child, but this examination must 
be done promptly and in a manner to safeguard 
the public. 

The reporting by parents of contagious dis- 
sases in the home is required by law in many 
states. This cooperation is essential as a means 
of protecting their own families and others. 

Neighbors who report cases that are definite!y 
known to exist are helpful to the health activi- 
ties in their communities, but if they are not cer- 
tain of their statements or are reporting only for 
spite they become a hindrance. Health officers 
receiving reports from neighbors should not dis- 
close the source of their information. 


May Help to Curb Epidemic 


> 


Reports of every case of contagious disea» 
are needed in order for the state and loc:l 
health authorities to know the definite state «! 
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affairs, to know what schools and what indi- 
vidual classrooms are involved, to note the 
progress of the outbreak, to determine where 
carriers may be located, to hunt up and con- 
trol the spreaders of infection, and to determine 
what other measures should be applied to help 
the local community. 

The local health officer should extend his 
cooperation to the schools by promptly fur- 
nishing to them the names, ages, addresses and 
diagnoses of the various persons known to 
him to have contagious disease. His activities, 
including quarantine measures, must be prompt, 
else his services may be of little value. Only 
by rapid work can diseases be suppressed. 

Parents and teachers should become ac- 
quainted with the signs of the various diseases 
and should know when to suspect them; sus- 
pecting them, they should then call for medical 
service and should not regard an apparently 
mild attack of a disease as of little consequence, 
as scarlet fever cases with rashes that are 
scarcely perceptible sometimes end in death. 


Parents Should Detect Symptoms 


Varents should watch their children for signs 
0! illness and should not send to school any 
Child with a rash or breaking-out on the skin 
Uiicss a physician says that it is not com- 
miunicable. When children vomit or develop 
“ cough or sore throat, they should be kept 
ome until a definite diagnosis can be made. 

‘y a parent has considered a sore throat of 
little consequence, only to learn later that the 
“id is dying of diphtheria or that his kidneys 
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have been destroyed by an unsuspected attack 
of scarlet fever. 

The effective control of the contagious dis- 
-ases within a school is best considered sepa- 
rately for each disease. When any disease is 
known to involve a class immediate exami- 
nations of all members of the class should be 
made. On the two following days other exami- 
nations should be made, in order to detect 
developing cases in other children who were 
exposed at the same time as the first known 
case. The examination may be sufficiently com- 
plete to cover all communicable diseases, includ- 
ing skin diseases and head parasites, if the class 
has not recently been inspected, or may be only 
for signs of the particular disease. Subsequent 
examinations are made after the end of the 
incubation period of the disease and should be 
repeated during two or three successive days. 






Early Signs of Common Diseases 

The common contagious diseases with their 
signs for detection and special measures of 
suppression follow. The state and local laws, 
which vary somewhat, should be known to the 
school authorities and must be followed by 
them. 

Chickenpox.—When first noticed, chickenpox 
may appear as small blisters or dried crusts, 
usually each spot being surrounded by a large, 
irregular pink area, most numerous on the body. 
In early stages, the case may be detected by 
the little blisters on the neck or near the edge 
of the scalp. A later case may show various 
sizes and stages of development in the rash. 
Exactly fourteen days after the first appear- 
ance of a case of chickenpox in a classroom, 
and on three subsequent days, reexaminations 
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should be made for secondary cases. Each 
child with evidence of chickenpox should be 
sent home at once and the case reported to the 
health officer. 

Diphtheria—The disease may be suspected 
when a child develops sore throat, fever, en- 
larged red tonsils, hoarseness or nasal discharge, 
and especially if a whitish patch appears on a 
tonsil. Two patches on a tonsil almost invari- 
ably indicate harmless tonsillitis, but no child 
with tonsillitis should attend school. The incu- 
bation period is usually two or three days, so 
secondary cases quickly follow the first, unless 
a diphtheria carrier is causing the infection. 
When two or three or more cases of diphtheria 
develop in a particular class, indicating the 
probable presence of a diphtheria carrier, it is 
almost useless to depend on visual examinations 
of the throat. It is positively dangerous to 
depend on closing and fumigating the school. 
Cultures should be made of every child in the 
class in order that the diphtheria carrier may 
be discovered, excluded and quarantined. Chil- 
dren who have recently recovered from diph- 
theria should not be admitted to school until 
cultures made from the deep recesses in and 
around the tonsils show them to be free of 
diphtheria bacilli. 


Measles Is Controllable 


Measles.—After an incubation period of from 
seven to nine days following exposure measles 
makes its advent by coughing, sneezing, red- 
ness of the eyes, or occasionally by nosebleed. 
Frequently the rash is the first sign noticed. 
Many cases have Koplik’s spots (small bluish- 
while spots surrounded by a reddish areola on 
the mucous membrane of the cheeks and lips) 
preceding the skin rash. The general rash is 
blotchy and may occur first about the neck or 
chest or on the roof of the mouth. 

Measles is a controllable disease. When, how- 
ever, a case appears in a susceptible class, 
within a few hours all are exposed and probably 
80 per cent of the susceptible children will 
develop the disease from this first exposure. 
These children should be sought quickly and 
should be prevented from spreading the disease 
to other classes or schools. As soon as a child 
with measles is discovered he should be ex- 
cluded from school immediately and the health 
ofllicer should be notified. A list should then be 
made of all children in the classroom who are 
coughing. If the first case is suspected of having 
become infected in the school building, these 
coughing or sneezing children should be 
excluded and watched at home. The entire 
class should be carefully examined for cases of 
redness of the eyes, blotchy throats or skin 
rashes, and the possessors excluded. 

This individual examination should be con- 
tinued for three days. If the evidence shows 
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the first known case is a real importation, thi 
children who are coughing or sneezing from any 
‘ause should be listed; at the end of five days 
this list should be revised; at the termination o} 
seven or eight days the coughing and sneezin; 
children should be listed and all who were no 
included on the previous lists should at once bx 
excluded for a few days until a definite diag 
nosis can be made. Most of those children wil! 
be in the early and most infectious stage oi 
measles. After the nine day period the entire 
class should be carefully examined for red eyes. 
blotchy throats and rashes, and the owners 
thereof excluded and quarantined. This sys 
tem will definitely control a measles outbreak 
in school. 

Mumps.—tThe incubation period of mumps is 
variable but usually is about two weeks or 
slightly longer. Mumps makes its advent by 
pains or swellings in front of the ears. Mumps 
is an infection of the salivary glands, not of the 
lvmph glands down the neck. The parotid 
gland, which is usually involved, is in front of 
the hole of the ear, not below the ear, and 
cannot be felt when normal. When there is an 
outbreak of mumps in the classroom suspects 
should be found and excluded. 

Scarlet’ Fever—-The incubation period of 
scarlet fever is short, usually from three to five 
days. The disease usually begins with a sore 
throat or vomiting, the rash quickly following. 
When scarlet fever appears in a schoolroom 
daily, individual scrutiny should be followed 
out for a week in a search for other primary 
or for secondary cases. Any child showing 
signs of peeling of skin from his hands, fingers 
or neck should be excluded. If the child will 
admit a previous sore throat, vomiting or other 
symptoms, the exclusion of the desquamating 
child should be for the legal quarantine period 
dating from the date of early symptoms. 


Diagnosing Whooping Cough Early 

Whooping Cough—From about ten to four 
teen days following an exposure to whooping 
cough, the susceptible child begins to cough and 
then is in the most contagious stage. When a 
class is known to have been exposed, all chil 
dren must be closely watched and the character 
of all coughs observed. The cough, at first with 
out any particular quality, soon assumes 2« 
spasmodic character in which there are spells 
of continued coughing followed by long res! 
periods. 

Whooping cough can in this way be diag 
nosed long before the whoop appears. Some 
children never whoop. The spasmodic cough 
especially with spitting or vomiting, demand 
immediate exclusion, reporting and quarantin¢ 
Children who begin to cough about ten day 
after a class has been exposed to whoopin: 
cough should at once be excluded until a defi 
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nit diagnosis of their condition can 

be made. 

\-hools are frequently closed during 
itbreak. The usual effect is to dis- 


rate the infection. The children 


sell 

who are just developing symptoms of 

ihe disease and are therefore in the 

most infectious period of it have the 

opportunity while out of school to 

expose their young neighbors and to 
id the infection into other school 


spre 
dist icts that would not otherwise have 
become involved. Few of the children 
from a closed school will be kept 
under daily intelligent observation. 
Some authorities, however, close 
schools, particularly with scarlet fever 
outbreaks, for which disease the 
desired results are the most hopeful. 
This closure is effected with the hope 
that all children who are going to con- 
tract the disease will at once develop 
symptoms and will remain home and 
consult their physicians. The results 
obtained are not always what were 
expected. 

\Vhen schools are closed because of 
an outbreak of disease, all young chil- 
dren of a community and older sus- 
ceplible children should be kept at 
home away from assemblies of other 
children, away from the movies and 
away from Sunday school in order to 
escape the disease. In cases in which 
no ellective daily examinations of the 
children will or can be made in school, closure 
is attempted; this also takes place when an 
cilire school is swamped with infection. Much 
better results, however, are obtained by keeping 
the schools in session and the children under 
daily intelligent observation with individual 
c\aminations for early symptoms of the disease 
i question. In diphtheria outbreaks it is dan- 
serous to depend entirely on school closure, for 
on the opening of the school the diphtheria 
carrier returns to school and continues spread- 
ine disease and death. 

_\Vhether the schools are closed or kept open, 
full publicity should be given to the situation to 
appraise the parents of the outbreak so that 
‘a know what disease or symptoms to watch 
Ol 

How Diseases Are Spread 


iitagious diseases are spread by infected 
Pctsons who have the germs within their bodies 
0! by certain objects that recently have become 
!\'ccted. The persons who spread diseases are 
who are in the beginning stages or have 
| attacks, who are convalescing but are still 
'' -cllous, or who are carriers. The germs are 
ally within their mouths or throats and from 
1 are spread. To a considerable extent, 





Bellevue-Yorkville Hea ter 
New York City babies are being immunized against diph- 
theria in forty-four special diphtheria prevention stations. 
Dr. Bela Shick, the Austrian scientist who originated the 
Shick test, is immunizing a baby, while Health Commissioner 
Shirley W. Wynne holds a second child, 


however, some communicable diseases are 
transmitted by dirty hands. 

Contagious diseases are not spread by what 
are termed third parties; that is, by clothing. 
When clothing has been coughed over or 
vomited on by a child with a contagious disease 
it becomes infected and to a degree dangerous 
for a limited time. Other children should not 
become intimately exposed to such clothing, but 
it should be laundered, cleaned or brushed, 
exposed to the air and laid aside for a while, and 
the germs on it will quickly die. 


Disinfection of School Books Impractical 


Health officers, physicians or nurses do not 
endanger the public by their visiting contagious 
cases. 

Objects that very recently have been infected 
can spread infectious disease. Because of this 
known danger, the public drinking cup and the 
public towel have been prohibited. In schools, 
the pencil that is distributed. indiscriminately 
is as great a danger as the public towel. The 
indiscriminate use of public pencils should be 
prohibited. 

Objects, in order to spread infection, must 
have been recently infected. Reports that cloth- 
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ing stored over winter has spread scarlet fever 
are inconclusive and are not accepted as evi- 
dence by health authorities. The writer has 
heard of only one instance in which books have 
spread scarlet fever. In this case a boy with 
scarlet fever was excluded from school and the 
next day a new entrant was enrolled and given 
the other boy’s books; he promptly developed 
the disease. 

The destruction of school books and other 
valuable property that have been handled by 
children with contagious diseases is not advis- 
able, nor will it accomplish anything. The 
disinfection of books is not practical. When 
children have been excluded from school 
because of having or carrying diphtheria or 
scarlet fever, all their property, books and 
papers should be laid aside until the end of the 
quarantine period and then returned to them; 
they should not at once be given to other chil- 
dren. With the other common contagious dis- 
eases this precaution is not necessary. When 
diphtheria or scarlet fever develops in a class, 
because infected hands can spread disease, the 
desks, door knobs and other objects touched by 
the infectious children should be wiped with 
cloths wet with some antiseptic solution. But 
to rely on sprinkling a disinfectant over the 
floor and to neglect personal examinations of 
the children in an attempted control of an out- 
break is dangerous. Neither do deodorants in 
schools or elsewhere prevent disease. 

Fumigation Is Useless 

When fumigation first was advocated by 
health authorities it was in the days long before 
it was known how contagious diseases are 
spread, before the germs causing scarlet fever, 
mumps or whooping cough had been discovered, 
when people erroneously believed scarlet fever 
was spread by scales of skin and malaria by air. 
Those are ancient of days, but some school 
boards and more parents have not emerged 
from the ruts of former ignorance. They fre- 
quently burn a few formaldehyde or sulphur 
candles in a schoolroom hoping to control an 
infection that is in the throats of the children 
and not in the air they breathe. Persons, not 
inanimate objects, are infected and spread con- 
tagious disease. Nothing can be accomplished 
by fumigating schools, and the act makes par- 
ents believe their children have been protected 
when they have not. 

Children can definitely be immunized against 
smallpox, typhoid fever and diphtheria and 
with less satisfaction against measles, scarlet 
fever and whooping cough. 

The immunization of children against com- 
municable disease should be regarded as a 
prophylactic measure and not as a means to 
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check an established outbreak. It is cheaper 
and more convenient to prevent than to com- 
bat contagion. 

Immunization requires time and if the infec. 
tion of a disease is already within the body the 
effect of the immunizing agent may be of little 
avail. Immunization is done to assist the body 
to build up its own defense against disease, 
except in the use of antitoxin, which acts more 
as a neutralizer. To immunize against small- 
pox requires several days; successful vacci- 
nation performed within three or four days 
after exposure to smallpox will protect the 
individual, done on the fifth or possibly sixth 
day it will ameliorate the attack of smallpox, 
but if not given until later it will have no effect. 
To obtain immunity from typhoid vaccine 
requires about six weeks and about as much 
after giving toxin-antitoxin for preventing diph- 
theria. If, therefore, a school well becomes 
contaminated by typhoid discharges or a class 
infected by diphtheria bacilli, the typhoid vac- 
cine or the toxin-antitoxin will be of little 
service. 

The time to administer smallpox vaccine is 
when the child is a baby and again just before 
entering school. The time to immunize against 
tvphoid fever is any time after the third month 
of life and long before the person gets infected 
by typhoid germs. The time to give toxin- 
antitoxin to protect against diphtheria is during 
babyhood when the mortality rate of diphtheria 
is the highest. 

It seems safe to advise that children be immu- 
nized against scarlet fever long before reaching 
school age, and certainly the scarlet fever 
vaccine should be given to the well members 
of infected families. Immunization against 
measles by human or horse serum is not beyond 
the experimental and theoretical stage, but il 
vields a hopeful vision of countless babies’ 
lives to be saved by this or other means in the 
future. Whooping cough immunization, now 
but on the road toward success, is another dire 
need for helpless, distressingly sick or dying 
babies. 

Value of Immunization Proved 

Statistical evidence proves the value of these 
various immunizations and also the wisdom 
of laws requiring the vaccination of school 
children. 

The community that, through the schools, 
promotes successful annual campaigns to have 
the children, including those of preschool age. 
completely protected by immunization agains! 
smallpox and diphtheria, and also against 
scarlet fever and typhoid, will be accomplis!i- 
ing an outstanding benefit in safeguarding the 
lives of its little ones. 
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OW early should the care of the teeth 
of the runabout child be begun? Is it 
time enough if we begin when the first 
baby tooth appears, or should we com- 

mence preparing the mouth for the coming of 
the first set by washing it out with boric acid 
solution and the time-honored cotton-tipped 
toothpick, as we used to be told to do by the 
baby books? 

Neither of these, unfortunately, is early 
enough to start. Both are, on the contrary, too 
late by just about two generations! What, you 
say, are we to hear repeated in connection with 
the teeth the dictum of that fine old physician, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, about the wisdom of a 
child’s choosing his grandparents carefully? 

Just so. For we have come painfully to real- 
ize that the slogan, “A clean tooth never decays,” 
resembles most other hard-working slogans in 
that while it tells the truth, it does not tell the 
whole truth. 


Teeth Formed Long Before Birth 

Before the fifth week of prenatal life, the 
foundations of the second, or permanent, set of 
leecth (not the baby teeth, that is to say, but 
those that are designed to go with us through- 
out our whole lives) begin to be laid down. 
Even before the prospective mother becomes 
definitely aware of the fact that she is to become 
amother, what she eats is influencing the condi- 
lion of the permanent teeth of the man that is 
lo he. No amount of care of his teeth during 
the years to come will be able to make up for 
any structural deficiency at this time. The 
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tooth that is structurally faulty is going to break 
down long before the one that was built right 
at the start. 

The dentists have gone far ahead of the doc- 
tors in their recognition of the importance of 
nutrition in the structure of the teeth. Foods 
containing an abundance of lime—milk, for 
instance, and leafy vegetables, which are the 
classes of foods that are richly supplied with 
this necessary substance—are essential in the 
diets of both mother and child if the teeth are 
to be sound and resistant to decay. Phosphorus, 
present in milk, is another important constituent 
of the teeth. 





Need Some Coarse Foods 


An interesting instance in support of the con- 
tention that foods are highly important in the 
preservation of the teeth is furnished by the 
experience of Doctor Fones, an eminent dental 
authority. He found in the children of Hawaii 
an average of dental decay practically the same 
as that occurring in this country; yet the ances- 
tors of these children, as shown by their skulls 
preserved in the museum there, were practically 
free from dental caries. The only important 
factor to which he could ascribe this difference 
was the diet, the children of today being fed 
on devitalized and devitaminized products, 
whereas their ancestors had been fed on coarse, 
unmilled, vitamin-containing foods. 

But foods have another important bearing on 
the condition of the teeth. Not only are they of 
prime importance in the building of teeth and 
bone but the chewing necessary for preparing 
them for digestion helps greatly both in keeping 
them clean and in improving the health and the 
tone of the gums. Unfortunately, civilized man 
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today is not doing nearly as much chewing as 
his ancestors used to do. He is allowing the 
manufacturer and the cook to soften the foods 
that he and his children eat to such an extent 


that mastication cannot be satisfactorily per- 
formed. The proper shaping of the bony arch 


of the jaws is directly dependent on the proper 
exercise that the chewing of hard foods fur- 
nishes. The squirrel fed on soft food instead of 
having to gnaw hard nuts soon finds his teeth 
growing to inordinate lengths. While the child 
is spared this misfortune, he suffers a no less 
serious damage; for if his dental arch is under- 
developed, his teeth have too little room. This 
results in a faulty “bite,” the correction of which 
serves to enrich the orthodontist, as the dentist 
who straightens faulty teeth by enlarging mea- 
ger jaw space is called. Hard crusts, fruits and 
other foods that necessitate chewing and at the 
same time clean the teeth should be included in 
the diet of every runabout child. 
Excess of Sweets Is Harmful 

The much talked of disease production due 
to dental decay is of course not nearly so 
important a factor in the tiny, short, shallow- 
rooled deciduous teeth of the runabout child as 
it is in the deeper thrusting roots of the per- 
manent teeth. On the other hand, the teeth are 
themselves definitely affected by the diseases 
of childhood. These record their occurrence 
clearly in both temporary and permanent teeth 
and damage them definitely and permanently. 
It is frequently possible to say with a consider- 
able degree of accuracy at what age a child has 
had measles from the location of the lines or 
ridges that the disease leaves on his teeth. 

In addition to the bad effects of soft foods, 
which are negative in that such foods do not 
necessitate chewing, there are the positive harm- 
ful effects of sweets in causing dental caries, as 
decay of the teeth is called. This is due to the 
acid reaction of sugar that remains in the mouth. 
While this may be reduced by the simple prac- 
lice of brushing the teeth after partaking of 
food, especially of between-meals sweets such as 
candy or drug store drinks, still most children 
are allowed by their parents to consume an 
inordinate amount of sugar, and chiefly the least 
desirable, refined cane sugar at that. 

The per capita consumption of sugar in 
America today is cight or ten times greater than 
that of the average European or of the average 
American of a hundred years ago. It has been 
found that the teeth of Italian immigrants are 
far superior to those of American children of 


the same age, and that after arrival in this 
country they deteriorate more rapidly than 


do those of children in Italy in the regions from 
which they came. 

After all has been said about the nutrition 
and general building up of the teeth, there 
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remains the question of their care by the child 
himself, the parent and the dentist. The follow- 
ing procedure is advocated by the Oral Hygieie 
Committee of Greater New York for all dental 
school work and may well be taken as a mini- 
mum standard for children’s dentists. 

1. Careful cleansing of the mouth. 

2. Removal of all unsavable teeth. 

3. Special care of all permanent first molars. 

!. Temporary teeth filled or cavities treated 
with nitrate of silver. 

The fourth point should be stressed especially, 
as many parents believe that because the 
temporary teeth are soon to come out their 
preservation is unimportant, and because sone 
dentists are not willing to urge such repair 
because of the effort it takes to convince the 
parents. Decay of the temporary teeth is of the 
greatest importance, for if these teeth are pre- 
maturely lost they fail to hold the spaces needed 
for the permanent teeth. 

Especially is this true of the first permanent, 
or six year, molars. These have been we'll 
described as the keystone of the dental arch. 
If spaces for these important teeth are not held 
or if after they come in they are allowed to 
decay and to go untreated under the impression 
that they are temporary rather than permanent 
teeth (as so often occurs), the whole “bite” of 
the child’s mouth is deranged. The painful 
results that ensue necessitate the expensive and 
long-drawn-oul efforts of the orthodontist if 
there is not to be permanent deformity. 

Proper Brushing 

The three steps in the proper brushing of the 
teeth, as advocated by the Oral Hygiene Com- 
mittee quoted above, are as follows: 

1. Brush the outside surfaces of the teeth and 
gums of both the upper and lower jaws. 

2. Brush the inside surfaces of the upper 
teeth, the gums and the roof of the mouth and 
of the lower teeth and gums. 

5. Brush the tops, or the grinding surfaces, 
of all the teeth. 

The motion advocated is a circular motion, 
execuled rapidly so that the gums are stimu- 
lated and the teeth cleaned at the same time. 
This should be done at least twice a day, and 
as we wash our dishes after each meal, it hardly 
seems too much to ask that our children do as 
much for these nonreplaceable dishes of theirs. 

The use of dental floss between the teeth is 
another sound preventive measure. Another 
desirable practice consists in rinsing out the 
mouth occasionally with lime walter, which dis- 
solves the deposit of mucin that clings to the 
teeth permitting the growth of bacteria. ‘0 
quote the Oral Hygiene Committee again: “!! 
but one thing could be used to prevent deca’, 
lime water used three times daily would prove 
to be the most valuable.” 
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uBRAINS. 


A MATTER e& RELATIVITY 
YN 
Ly Donald A. Laird 


AHE commander of a great army training 
camp during the World War was busy 
attending to the preparation of regi- 
ment after regiment of newly made 

soldiers for active duty in France. Through 
all the hustle and bustle of his work he noticed 
that a regiment, otherwise fitted to embark for 
foreign shores, would have to be kept back for 
several weeks on account of the slowness of 
a single company to master the rudiments of 
soldicring, 
\ whole regiment delayed because of one 
company! Men were being kept from 
i rance because a few others were slow to learn 
and just when the crying need was for men. 
the commander thought at first that the 
oficers might be at fault, but when a transfer 
of oflicers brought no noticeable improvement, 
he began to wonder if their slow progress might 
nol be due to the men themselves. 
\Vhen psychologic work in the army was 
organized, the psychologists brought an answer 


lo this troubled camp commander, and an 
answer that is inei- 

denlally of immense 

Significance to every 

tian —the relativity of 

brains 


kemember back in 
the clementary school 
how the oldest child 
In the class was an 
undersized boy who 








Butter was promoted because she outgrew the 
seats in the grade below and Shrimp was not 
promoted because he enjoyed life and bother- 
ing his teachers too much to be concerned with 
his studies. Every one in the grade knew that 
Butter was dull and that Shrimp was as smart 
as a whip. 

School children of the same age may differ 
markedly in height and weight, but they may 
differ by as much as 300 times in musical ability. 
Physical differences ‘are as nothing compared 
with the enormous differences that may be 
found in mentality. 

In a single classroom, supposedly devoted to 
the education of children of the same age and 
mental abilities, startling differences in mental 
powers have been discovered. Professor Ter- 
man studied a class of fifth grade children; in 
this he found some children with a mental 
equipment capable of doing the work of the 
first year in high school, and others in the same 
grade had a mental level equal to that of the 
average child in the first grade. There is indi- 

vidual difference for 
you! 

What is true of 
school children is true 
for high chil- 
dren, college students 
and adults. Folk may 

\ look equal in mental 
ability on the outside, 
but it is inside infor- 
mation that counts. In 
anything above the 


school 





most menial of tasks, 
y) ° 
brains count most, and 
s y , ; , *¢ S , 4 7 
a = 5. Een even in the case of the 


most unskilled day 
laborers brains make a 


answered to the name 
of Shrimp? Then, in 
con rast with him, was 
the voungest member 
: the grade, a chubby, - 2  aN 
iu cky girl who was 
tormented to desper- 


by the boys, who 
d her Butter and 
I . These are not un- 
Us al cases of individ- 
lu’ differences in size. 


The boy on the left in the black trousers represents the 
students with low intelligence who enter the freshman 
class in an Eastern high school. The boy in the checked 
trousers represents the freshmen students with high intel- 
ligence. At the right we see how many of the original 
groups are left in the senior year. Four years of schooling 
has not improved their intelligence. The seniors are more 
intelligent because 80 per cent of those with less brains 
have left school. 


big difference. 

It used to be that the 
only way for a _ per- 
son’s brains to be esti- 
mated was to try him 
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out in a job and see if he made good. But, of 
course, that was an expensive way to proceed. 
If a person was tried for a month, receiving pay 
all the time, and then was found not to be able 
to make good it was a costly process. 
Intelligence tests were given to a group of 
ordinary day laborers engaged in digging sewer 
ditches. In this 
group some men 
were found with 
an equipment of 
brains equal to 
that of the aver- 
age lawyer. Still 
these men were 
content with dig- 
ging ditches. 
They were serv- 
ing in this world 
as ditch diggers 
when they had 
the brains to 
make good law- 





The height of these children 


indicates the intelligence 


vers. Ditch dig- 

gers are neces- score made by the three social 
— a Games classes represented. All the 
ae Hg children attended the same 
but why not de- schools in a town of 12,000 in 
mote some of the Indiana. 


poor lawyers to 
this task and let the intelligent ditch digger 
study law? 

Mere opinion about intelligence or brains is 
not at all trustworthy. Teachers in a California 
city school system were asked to pick out of 
their students those whom they thought to be 
feebleminded and in need of special attention 
on account of this deficiency in brains. The 
teachers selected half a hundred pupils as 
feebleminded. Then psychologic tests were 
given to determine whether these teachers had 
good judgment in this matter. The results were 
embarrassing to the teachers. 

Among the group of children that the teachers 
called mentally deficient were found a few 
much above the average in brains. Such was 
the case of a little boy in the fifth grade. His 
teacher thought he was feebleminded, but he 
was in reality the brightest boy in the grade. 
He was two years younger than the average 
child in that grade and still he managed to do 
fairly good school work. 

Intelligence Tests 

Intelligence or brains cannot be estimated, in 
order to find out how much there is of it or how 
well it is working; it is necessary to use tests; 
tests that test brains and not education. 

A group of 14,000 college men who had been 
drafted into the army were given the regulation 
army test of intelligence that was developed by 
psychologists. This large group made an 
average score of 97 points on the test. 
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Then a group of army officers was selected, 
There were 660 officers in this second group. 
Not one of these officers had as much education 
as the college freshman, and yet the average 
score for these lesser educated officers was 107, 

Ten points difference! It was not education 
that was being tested or the college men would 
have ranked higher. It was brains. 
of intelligence have been used that do not 
involve language at all. The National Com. 
mittee for Mental Hygiene is making statewide 
surveys of the intelligence of school children in 
some states. They have a test of brains that 
they can use on first grade children who do not 
read or write, or even understand English. [i 
can be used on the Pima Indians just as accu- 
ately as on college graduates. 

Education does not seem to improve one’s 
regular equipment of brains. Children who are 
found by tests to have a little less than the 
usual modicum of brains in the first grade are 


still a little behind the average child when they / 


are in the fifth grade, and in case they reach 
the eighth grade, they still test a little below 
the average, or so-called normal, child. 
Intelligence is not increased by going to col- 
lege. Neither is it a chance affair. Parents with 
brains much above the average have children 
with brains much above the average. Brains 
seem quite definitely to be inherited, just as 
eye color, stature 
or temperament. = 
This also ex- of 
plains the reason 
that occasionally t 
in an unusually 
brainy family 
one mental e 
black-sheep, a 
feebleminded 
child, is found. 
This does not 
contradict the 
laws of inheri- 
tance; rather do AG, 
just such cases 
prove the inheri- 
tance of brains. 
Every one has 
noticed cases in 
which children 
do not resemble 
either parent nearly so closely as they do one of 
their four grandparents. All the children of 
feebleminded parents are likewise deficient in 
brains to the extent of feeblemindedness. If 
only one parent is feebleminded about half of 
the children may be feebleminded while the 
other half seem to be fairly normal. 
Although half of these children seem to be 
normal, in their bodies they carry hereditary 
determiners that may cause the appearance of 4 
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WHITE SOLDIER 


The height of these soldiers 
represents the average intelli- 
gence of white and colored 
enlisted men at Camp Lee. 
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fecbleminded grandchild. The same is true of 
color-blindness. A woman who is normal in 
distinguishing colors may have three brothers, 
all of whom confuse red and green. Of the 
children of this woman the boys may be color- 
blind while her 
virls may be ap- 
parently normal. 
This type of in- 
heritance is 
somewhat dif- 
ferent from the 
exact type of 
inheritance in 
brains but it 
does show how 
apparently nor- 
mal parents may 
transmit unde- 
charac- \\ 
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sirable 
teristics to their 
children. Brains 
are inherited. 

If education 
does not im- 
prove intelligence, what makes college men suc- 
cessful? Of the hundreds of thousands of men 
lested in the army during mobilization, the aver- 
age score made in the test was 65. After the war 
the same test was given to a large number of stu- 
dents entering college for the first time. The 
average score made by these freshmen was 150. 
This does not mean that the college freshman 
has twice as much intelligence as the army man, 
since the army scale does not start with a zero 
score meaning zero intelligence. But this differ- 
ence does mean that the ordinary college man 
is much better equipped with brains than the 
ordinary man on the streets. 


Why Men Are Successful 

Perhaps this is one reason why college men 

some of them—are successful. It may also 
be the reason why some men who never saw 
a college are successful—they have the brains 
anyway. 

Picture the opening day of a grade school in 
Which there are 100 children entering school 
for the first time. Eight years later let us follow 
the same pupils and see what they are doing. 
We shall find about a third of them entering 
high school. The other two-thirds have left 
school and gone into oflices and industries; 
mos! of them will be found in industries. The 
thirty odd children that are entering high school 
are the ones that made the highest marks in 
the intelligence test given them eight years ago. 
lhe children that dropped out in the fifth grade 
wi the ones that scored lowest—they are 
Provably ordinary laborers now. Some others 
dropped out in the seventh grade. These were 
also low in the brain test; there are a few 


Many delinquents are subnor- 
mal mentally, as this picture- 
gram indicates. 


mechanics and _ semiskilled laborers 
these. 

It is interesting to follow through life these 
citizens in the making. Let us see what happens 
to these thirty odd who are lined up at the 
entrance of the high school. Four years hence 
we shall find less than half of them seated on 
the platform ready to receive their diplomas. 

The original group has been weeded out until 
only fourteen familiar faces are seen. Some of 
these receive diplomas in the commercial and 
vocational courses. A few of the remaining 
fourteen receive diplomas of the regular course 
that prepares for college entrance. Let us look 
in our notebooks and notice the these 
made in the intelligence test twelve years before 
as they were entering school. 

Itis uncanny! All these fourteen are the ones 
who did best on the test as scarcely more than 
infants. Those who are receiving diplomas 
certifying that they have completed a com- 
mercial or a vocational course make lower 
scores than those preparing for college entrance. 

The other side is equally interesting. We 
shall leave these embarrassed high school gradu- 
ates on their commencement night and ferret 


among 


scores 


out the children that left school in the fifth 
grade. One has attended night school and 


secured a responsible and remunerative posi- 
tion. He left school, so we find from our note- 
book, because 
his father died 
and he had to 
help support 
his mother and 
his smaller 
brothers. 

But if we go 
to an employ- 
ment agency at 
Columbus, 
Ohio, as did 
Professor Pint- 
ner of Ohio 
State Univer- 
sity, we shall 
find among the 
men lined up 
for inspection 
some familiar faces. These are men without 
jobs; they were without jobs in a period during 
the war when men were at a premium and 
wages were high and appealing even for the 
most unskilled of labor. There are stalwart 
men in line, but not one of them succeeds in 
holding down a job for more than a month or 
so. They are the labor floaters, the drifters, the 
odd job men. We look into our notebook again 
and find that one out of about every four men 
in the line is feebleminded. The average of 
the group can do no more on an intelligence 
test than a normal boy 101% years old. 
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It is not capital, unfair competition or labor 
discrimination that has made these men floaters, 
men without job or family. It is the same thing 
that has made some of the college men success- 
ful—brains, a matter of rela- 
livity. 

Now let us go with our tests 
to the criminal courts, to the 
houses of infamy, to the peni- 


tentiaries and_ reformatories. 
Cincinnati is a good place to 
start, for the reason that the 


mental hygiene council of the 
Cincinnati Public Health Feder- 
ation has made a special study 
of the intelligence of such folk. 

At the juvenile court one out 
of three children charged with 
delinquency is subnormal men- 
tally. One out of every four 
wayward girls is deficient in 
brains. Every other delinquent 
boy is much lower than nor- 
mal in intelligence. Half of 
the unmarried mothers are dis- 
tinctly subnormal. In _ prisons 
every fourth prisoner is de- 
cidedly subnormal, according to 
mental tests. 

The way in which marked differences in 
brains show up in what appears to be an equally 
sifted group of ordinary folk is uncanny. 

What is one to do about it? Two actual cases 
will answer this better than any arguments. 

Two girls were given intelligence tests to 
them to college. Erma ranked high. 
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The rich get rich and the poor 
The height of 
these men represents the aver- 
age relativity of their brains. 
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Louise ranked so low that the committee almiog; 
decided not to admit her to the college. At the 
close of the year’s work it was found that Erm, 
had been doing work so poor that she was 
scarcely more than passed. 
Louise used what intelligence 
she did have to the greates 
advantage and ranked among 
the highest of the class jy 
scholarship. 

The point is obvious. Hoy 
much brains one has is not the 
only important thing. How one 
uses his supply is almost as 
important. The person who, 
through good luck, has parents 
above the average in intelligence 
and inherits a good mentality 
has nothing to be elated over, 
He should rejoice but should not 
let his family heirlooms get the 
best of him. It is not to his credit 
that he has the brains. 

His responsibility comes in 
using this gift of heredity to its 
fullest extent; not digging 
ditches when he could be mak- 








om a. 


ticing law, not being an average 
student when he can lead the class, not being 
content with an average achievement when he 
has the makings of excellence within him. |! 
lies within him to develop his potentialities. 
To be up and doing, to render a sagacious 
stewardship over his precious heritage of brains 
—that’s the thing. 
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City and Your 


% » Health 


BY 


W. W. Bauer 


WHAT IT 
OWES 
9 THE CHILD 


eye test charts, physical examination by the doctor, all 


are part of the modern school health program, which communilies ought to provide. 


HE health of the child is the principal 
concern of the modern mother. More 
than that, the health of the child is 
principally dependent on the mother, for 


on her falls the greatest share of responsibility 
for the child. Until recent years, mothers have 
becn dependent for their knowledge of how to 
bring up a child and keep it healthy largely on 
their own mothers or other older women who 
have had experience with children. The advice 
oblained from these sources, while always con- 
ceived in the best of intentions, was frequently 


i crror, sometimes dangerous and, even when 
good, was without basis of real knowledge. 

imes have changed. Today the mother has 
cr disposal many sources of authentic infor- 
ition. Every magazine devoted to the inter- 
¢s's of women has its department dealing with 
he lth, particularly with the health of the 
cid. Many general magazines publish health 


n rial from authoritative sources. Health 
dcpartments of states, cities and counties are 
!'-ring the field of health education through 
)'licity. Insurance companies have recog- 


'! -d that health education saves lives and is 
'ccted favorably in the financial balance 
‘'cts. Books that combine scientific accuracy 


with readability are numerous and may be 
found in any library. The family pltysician has 
cast aside his mask of mystery and is trying to 
make his patients realize the why of health as 
well as the how. 

One of the sources of health service that 
the mother may utilize to good advantage if 
she understands it is her local health depart- 
ment. Cities are farther advanced than counties 
in health work, as a rule, but many excellent 
county health departments exist and rural moth- 
ers ought to demand the same service as cit 
mothers. It is about the local health department 
and other local health services that I propose to 
write briefly, setting down a few of the things 
that people ought not to expect of them but 
do, and many that they should expect and too 
often do not. 

Some definite child health measures may be 
enumerated that the mother may expect of her 
health department, if it is keeping up with 
progress. These measures are not set forth here 
as the opinion of one person but are based on 
what is known as the appraisal form for city 
health work. This is a schedule of standards 
derived from a study of almost 200 American 
cities and is offered as a tentative basis on which 
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to judge the completeness of 
city health organization. 
number of 


There are a 
sources of community health 
service. First, there is the 
health department or board 


of health. Second, the pub- 


lic schools may undertake 
health work, other than the 
educational courses in _ hygi- 


ene. Third, groups of citizens 
may organize to perform cer- 
tain health functions, appeal- 
ing to the community for sup- 
port. Cities differ widely in 
the distribution of public 
health functions among these 
governmental and_ private 
agencies. It does not matter 
much who does the work if it 
is well done, and it will be well 
done if the mothers of the com- 








the teeth aon 
The dentist 
gives the child a_ clean 
mouth to. start with, 
meanwhile advising about 
the care of the teeth and 





Keeping 
clean. 








munity demand that it be. 

The beginning of life marks 
the first opportunity for health 
service to the new individual. This beginning 
is not the day of birth, but the day of concep- 
tion or as soon thereafter as the fact of con- 
ception is established. Much advice has been 
published urging the expectant mother to con- 
sult her doctor early; much more has been 
published than has been acted on, as our death 
records continue to show. This early consul- 
tation with the doctor is a responsibility of the 
parents themselves unless they cannot afford to 
pay for such service, in which case the com- 
munity becomes interested because of its con- 
cern for its future citizens. 

It follows that the community should provide 
health centers for expectant mothers. Out of 
these centers should come nurses trained to 
advise the expectant mother, and these nurses 
may and should assist the doctor with his pri- 
vate maternity patients as well as with those of 
the health center. This service is not for the 
care of the sick, which is another matter, but for 
the guidance and advice of well women to keep 
them well and help them in giving birth to 
healthy babies. 

The first thing that your community should do 
for your new-born child is to register his birth 
in such a way that you may readily prove his 
age, his citizenship, his parentage, or any other 
fact as to his identity, and that he may be able 
to prove any of these points in the future, no 
matter how distant from his birthplace he may 
be. This is usually done by the health depart- 
ment, though registration by the city or county 
clerk is not uncommon. 

Every mother is confronted with the problem 
of bringing her baby safely through the first 
year. Though the loss of babies in this period 


dictating to the nurse the 
record of defects he finds. 


has been greatly reduced and the myth of “the 
second summer” has been pretty effectually 
exploded, there still remains a greater loss of 
babies less than one year old than is necessary. 
Since this is not a discussion of child health as 
such but is rather an effort to show what your 
city ought to be doing about it, I shall say merely 
that there ought to be, in your community, 
health centers for the weighing and measuring 
of well babies and for their examination by a 
physician. In some places this service is free 
to all; in others moderate fees are charged those 
who can afford them. The point is that the 
service ought to be available. 

This is one of the public health functions that 
is often sponsored by private organizations, 
though many public health departments are 
doing it well. Such health centers should have 
nurses to carry the message into the home, (0 
demonstrate preparation of baby feeding for- 
mulas and to encourage breast feeding. 

Infancy is usually considered as the first year, 
and from that time on to school age the child is 
‘alled the runabout or preschool child. The 
division, of course, is purely artificial and the 
health problems are as continuous as the life of 
the child. For the preschool age there should 
be available extensions of the health service 
offered to infants, the principal difference being 
that as the child grows older the intervals 
between health examinations may be allowed 
to become greater. 

The three preceding features of the com- 
munity health service program may be and 
often are combined into one, an obvious advan- 
tage to the mother who has a preschool child 
and a baby and may be expecting anotlier 
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children from infancy through the toddler stage. 


} baby. Again let itbe emphasized that it matters 


not who does this work, whether your local 


/ government or a committee of public-spirited 


cilizens; your main interest is in whether it is 
well or badly done. 

Most cities and some counties provide health 
maintenance facilities for well babies. This is 
due as much to the sentimental appeal of 
infancy as to any perception of the value of 
infant lives; in fact, probably more so. Before 
birth and between infancy and school age, little 
attention has been paid to child health in most 
communities, though there is now a belated 
realization of the importance of these periods 
in the development of the child. 

It is in the school that most communities pay 
the greatest amount of attention to the health 
of their children. This is natural, since it is 
in the school that the children are grouped 
together so as to be most easily reached and that 
the effects of bad health are first observed. 
Most parents want their school to furnish proper 
health supervision to the children, whether it 
is 2 tax-supported public school or a privately 
linvunced school, either parochial or private. 
The question is, what constitutes a reasonable 
school health program? The appraisal form 
answers the question as follows: 

School children should be weighed and mea- 
sured regularly and the weight record sent 
home to parents every month, or if the child 
Is underweight, every two weeks. Physical 
¢Xxaminations should be part of the school health 
Procram, because few children reach school age 


A typical baby clinic, such as may now be seen in almost any community. 
Expectant mothers are also made welcome at the clinic. 
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Nole the range in age of the 


without having developed some physical condi- 
tion that is detrimental to their health and that 
can often be remedied if discovered. If your 
school is doing these physical examinations, you 
should be invited to attend and see for your- 
self. If you cannot be there, you should be 
visited by a public health nurse who will explain 
the whole procedure to you. Many parents do 


not understand this and do not welcome the 
nurse; some even shut the door in her face. 
This is unfortunate, for she personifies the 


health program of the school and she cannot 
succeed without your helpful understanding. 
One would think that sanitation of 
buildings could be taken for granted today. It 
can in most communities, as far as toilet and 
washing facilities are concerned. But how 
about temperature and ventilation? Each room 
ought to have a thermometer, and that isn’t all. 
Somebody ought to look at it once in a while 
and keep the room temperature correct, at or 
about 68 F. There should also be enough 
adjustable seats in each room so that the big 
boys do not have to crowd themselves into a 
little seat and the little girls do not have to 
stretch to reach the floor from a big seat. 
Should your school be teaching health? If 
you believe that it should, as most people do, 
what do you know about how much it does, and 
how well? About forty minutes a week devoted 
to health teaching is a reasonable expectation. 
From the third grade up this should be based 
on a standard textbook. This is in the hope that 
with adequate instruction as a part of general 


school 
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education, our children will be wiser in health 
than we and better able to resist the false 
prophets whose voices are loud in the land. In 
order to give a practical aspect to this health 
teaching, the children should have projects, 
including inspection of places of health interest, 
such as water filtering plants and dairies, and 
supervision of ventilation of their schoolroom. 

Playgrounds are not only a matter of safety 
for children, but they are recognized as con- 
tributory to character-building. They are an 
important part of the community health pro- 
gram. At least four acres of playground space 
in 25 per cent of elementary schools is the stand- 
ard; you can easily check up on your city’s pro- 
visions. The playgrounds should be used intelli- 
gently, so that they will not degenerate into 
hangouts for gangs; directors are needed. 

The health services mentioned here are those 
that you should expect from your city. If your 
county has organized health service, rural 
mothers may expect almost the same, allowing 
for the difficulties of reaching remote areas. If 
vou are not getting them, it may be the fault 
of your health department or it may _ not. 
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Whoever is immediately to blame for inade- 
quacy of health facilities, the ultimate blame 
always rests in just one place—on the ciliven 
himself. He gets only what he demands anc is 
willing to pay for in public health service. 


There will be some of these services that you, % 


if you are in fairly good financial circum. 
stances, will not and ought not to use. Most of 
them you will use and ought to use. Even those 


that you do not utilize should interest you, 7 
because the health of other children than your] 


own may affect you and your children, not only | 
If you don't 7 
believe that, just take one look .at the charity 7 


today but for many years to come. 


hospitals and homes that dot the country. 


Care of the health of our children is building | 


for the future of our nation and is one of the! 
ways in which we may be able to solve the ® 
It is® 


vexatious problem of growing tax rates. 
one of the most important items in a well- 
rounded program of community health protec- 
tion and promotion. 

Other health services for which you are 
entitled to look to your community will be dis- 
cussed in subsequent articles. 
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German scientist, Emil von Behring, the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of his birth. 


lives. 


science of toxins and antitoxins. 


ical science. 


In many countries on March 15 tribute was paid to the great 
occasion 
To Behring’s researches in 
the field of serotherapy millions of children perhaps owe their 
For it was Behring who discovered the specific treatment 
for diphtheria and this led to the development of a whole new 
Behring died in his sixty-third 
year but not until he had developed this reliable weapon against 
diphtheria and had made other important contributions to med- 
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with his family in 
Marburg-Lahn, in 
1914; below, a close- 
up of the scientisi. 
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HERE is probably not a reader of HyGeta 
who does not know what is meant by 
varicose veins, and some know for 
themselves how troublesome they may 
be. Such persons come to the doctor com- 
plaining usually’of aching pain in the leg in 
the region of the enlarged veins and a feeling 
of general fatigue, made worse by standing. 
This is considered such a handicap that the 
United States immigration authorities exclude 
immigrants who have varicose veins. 
lt is a curious thing that persons with vari- 
cose veins nearly always have flat feet, although 
no reason can yet be given to explain this. 
Some of those who go to the shoe dealer or to 
the chiropodist, instead of the doctor, for their 
foot troubles, are really suffering from their 
varicose veins. Some types of chronic leg ulcers 
are due to hidden varicose veins, which can be 
fell but not seen. These ulcers disappear with 
the cure of the veins. Since the World War, 
discoveries by European workers have given 
impetus to new research in this field. 
Causes of Varicose Veins 
\Vhat causes varicose veins? At the present 
lime there are fifteen theories to explain why 
they appear. No doubt heredity plays some 
part, for nearly two thirds of those with vari- 
cose veins can tell the doctor of parents or aunts 
or uncles or grandparents who had them. Just 
as some persons are born with peor material in 
the arteries, so that they harden, so others are 
born with poor material in their veins so that 
the walls give way and stretch. 
lsut, even so, why should the vein walls give 
way in the legs and not in the arms? A reason 
is found in the erect posture of man. Bipeds 
other than man have their muscles high on their 
limbs with no important veins on the lower leg 
lo enlarge. When the evolutionary ancestors 
of man developed, they were adapted to the 
four footed posture. As the animal rose to stand 
0! his hind feet, there was a new increased pres- 
sure on the veins of his leg by his increased 
liicht. Physicists tell us that the pressure of 
a ody of liquid is not dependent on the size but 
oily on its height. If the distance from the 
' \rt to the feet in the erect posture is 50 inches, 
\'\ pressure on the veins in the legs is as great 
i: their narrow tubes as if the pressure were 
‘\crted by a vast body of water 50 inches high. 


aricose \Veins 


By 


Norman J, 
Kilbourne 


The ancestors of man lived largely in the trees 
and their veins were not designed to withstand 
the pressure of the erect posture. 

But that these theories do not tell the whole 
story is proved by certain phenomena of preg- 
nancy. Varicose veins often appear in the preg- 
nant woman. It was formerly believed that this 
was due to pressure by the enlarged uterus on 
the veins after they entered the trunk, but it is 
now known that the varicose veins appear early 
in pregnancy before the uterus has grown large 
enough to reach a place where lie the veins that 
have come up from the leg. It seems probable 
that in many pregnancies some substance is 
formed by the fetus or by the placenta, an organ 
that connects the fetus to the uterus, that enters 
the blood and has a toxic action on the muscle 
tissue in the walls of the vein, paralyzing it and 
causing the veins to yield to pressure and to 
stretch. 

The function of the veins of the legs is to carry 
blood from the legs up to the heart. To prevent 
its sinking downward in the opposite direction, 
there are normally valves in the veins. In many 
persons with varicose veins, these valves are 
entirely absent. In all persons with varicose 
veins, the blood flow in these veins, while they 
are standing, instead of being toward the heart, 
is in a reverse direction toward the feet. 
Accordingly, such diseased veins cause only 
pain and annoyance. 

Cure of Varicose Veins 

There are three ways of treating varicose 
veins. The older method is that of operation. 
In the operation, the veins are tied and cut out 
entirely, and the result is often very satisfactory 
to the patient. 

The newer method of treatment, which has 
been developed mostly since the World War, 
consists in inserting into the vein by a hypo- 
dermic needle certain solutions that cause the 
vein to dry up and disappear. This method has 
won increasing favor because it does not require 
a patient to stop work and go to the hospital for 
an operation. American physicians were slow 
to adopt the new method until it had been 
proved to be trustworthy, but extended investi- 
gation over many thousands of cases has shown 
that in properly selected cases it is not only 
safe but brings about a high percentage of 
cures. 
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The third method of treatment includes what 
are called palliative measures. As a matter of 
fact, these measures may be better than the 
namé would suggest. The most common pallia- 
tive measure is the elastic bandage or rubber 
stocking. In persons of advanced years, it is 
better to be content with such relief than to 
employ either surgery or the injection treat- 
ment. 


WHY PLANT 


By L. E. 


LANT a garden, because it will give you 
thrills throughout the whole season such 
as you are likely to get from no other 
avocation. To see the plants grow and 

unfold under the direction of your hand, to 
watch for the opening of the variant columbine 
blossoms, to have a new or odd-shaped flower 
every week for the wondering eyes of the chil- 
dren, to grow a finer rose than your neighbor, 
to increase the yield over last year in the 15-foot 
row of bush Limas, to carve a luscious straw- 
berry shortcake on Labor Day from the 
product of your everbearers—these are joys 
indeed. 

Plant a garden, because it will give you more 
healthful, exhilarating outdoor exercise and 
recreation than you can obtain in any other 
form for the same outlay of money. One has 
only to compare the costs of yachting, motor- 
ing, hunting or golfing to appreciate this. A few 
dollars invested in tools and a few more each 
year for seeds, fertilizers, and insecticides are 
the only expenses. No special equipment in 
clothing is necessary such as is required for 
many sports. On the contrary, the cast-off 
clothing of the office, store or schoolroom may 
be utilized in the garden. 


Cuts Down Cost of Living 

Plant a garden, because it is an economical 
practice. In a family with children an abun- 
dance of fresh vegetables is necessary to insure 
a supply of vitamin B to the growing child. 
The cost of these for a family of four is con- 
siderable in a year and with a small income 
every saving is important. Your garden may be 
made to supply a goodly portion of the family 
needs in this direction from May to December. 
The quantities of garden truck that may be 
raised in a season from a plot 30 by 40 feet are 
often surprising. By careful planning two or 
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If the pregnant woman has developed vari- 
cose veins during pregnancy, she may be 
encouraged by knowing that after her baby is 
born the probability is that the varicose veins 
will disappear wholly or in part. She does not 
need to have either an operation or injections at 
this time. If the veins trouble her too much, 
she should temporarily use an elastic bandage, 
for the condition may disappear after childbirth, 


A GARDEN? 


Warren 


three crops may be obtained from the same 
piece of ground. 

Plant a garden, because the quality of vege- 
tables is much better when taken fresh from the 
garden than it is after the lapse of several days 
between harvesting and eating. No housewife 
need be reminded of the difference between 
green peas and sweet corn freshly plucked and 
the same from the huckster’s wagon or the cor- 
ner grocery. 

Chemists have demonstrated that green peas 
and sweet corn begin to lose their sugar imme- 
diately after they are picked, the sugar mostly 
being changed into starch. The only way to 
conserve the sweetness and delectable flavor of 
these appetizing vegetables is to cook them 
within a few minutes after they have been taken 
from the plant. Only the proprietor of a garden 
can do this. 


A Succession of Bloom 

Plant a garden, because you may grace your 
table with flowers continuously from early 
spring until late autumn. Early crocuses open 
before the snow is entirely gone and _ hardy 
asters continue to bloom long after the fall 
frosts. Between these extremes a succession of 
bloom may be arranged by planting early, 
medium and late varieties of tulips, iris, peo- 
nies, sweet peas, roses, gladioli and zinnias— 
to mention only a few of the _ possibilities. 
Flowers are a never-ending source of delight 
and instruction to children. They like to assist 
in the planting and to ask questions. This will 
give you an opportunity to teach them lessons 
in nature study such as their school books can- 
not give. 

Doubtless there are many other reasons whiy 
you should plant a garden, but they may per- 
haps be summed up in a single sentence: Plant 
a garden because you will like it. 
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TUBERCULOUS PHYSICIANS 


N BOARD the i some cases the lesions 
U.S. S. Leviathan, na th were detected before the 
600 officers and a ClY tissues had broken down 


men discharged 
from active duty were 


and tubercle bacilli were 
being cast from. their 


e e 
‘arefully examined for bodies. 
tuberculosis. The exam- : These findings gave Dr. 


jner, serving his country 
in the World War, was 
not an amateur in the 


Rathbun a vision and all 
he lacked to realize this 
vision Was an opportunity. 


diagnosis and treatment By (J. U. Myers. That opportunity came in 


of tuberculosis. He had 
fought a battle with the 


the summer of 1923, when 
he was appointed to the 


disease himself and the WALTER RATHBUN and His superintendency of the 


enemy had been forced to 
retreat. He was a man 
known to tuberculosis 
workers everywhere, for he had published a 
number of articles on pulmonary tuberculosis. 
; This physician, Walter L. Rathbun, found 
that even the healthiest looking officers and 
men on board the Leviathan were not exempt 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. This was early 
diagnosis work of the highest class; not early 
from the standpoint of duration of lesion in 
every case but from the standpoint of occur- 
rence of symptoms. It was also preventive 
work of the highest class, for it located the foci 
ey of infection among these men and perhaps in 


—— 





Newton Memorial Hos- 


Early Diagnosis Campaign pital at Cassadaga, Chau- 


tauqua County, New York. 

He went to that institution when it had been in 
operation for approximately two years. It had 
a bed capacity of eighty-two, but the census was 
only nineteen patients. It was necessary for 
Dr. Rathbun and his co-workers to awaken the 
people of the county to their responsibility in 
the welfare, present and future, of the tuber- 
culous child as well as of the tuberculous adult. 
When this was accomplished, Dr. Rathbun 
gained permission to examine large numbers of 
persons through clinics. Best of all was the 
cooperation secured through schools. The 

















On the porch of the children’s building of the Newton Memorial Hospital. 
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clinics for adults and children were started in 
April, 1923, following the appointment of a 
county tuberculosis nurse. In the beginning, 
the school authorities were requested to send 
to the clinics children with any disability that 
might be due to tuberculosis; also those that 
were below par physically from any cause. 
These children were given a physical exami- 
nation and certain ones were selected for x-ray 
examination at the hospital. The response to 
this appeal and the results were so satisfactory 
that Dr. Rathbun decided to enlarge the work 
during the following year. 


Found Tuberculous Athletes 


In 1924 the school authorities of Dunkirk per- 
mitted examination of the students of their high 
school. These students were taken as_ they 
came from the classrooms without regard to 
svmptoms or disabilities. Those showing a 
positive reaction to tuberculosis included stu- 
dents who were apparently healthy—symptom- 
less and above or up to weight for height and 
age. Some were athletes. They proved that 
weight for height and age was an unsatisfactory 
guide in the selection of students for exami- 
nation. The only safe procedure was to exam- 
ine all. The following year, 1925, the students 
of six rural high schools were examined and 
additional work was done at Dunkirk. In 1926 
the county tuberculosis committee purchased a 
portable x-ray apparatus, and since then prac- 
tically all x-ray examinations have been made 
in school buildings. 

Up to the spring of 1926, selections for x-ray 
examination were based on discoveries made at 
the physical examination and also on the history 
of symptoms, contact and exposure. In May, 
1926, an x-ray examination was made of the 
entire senior class of the Jamestown high 
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school before a physical examination was made 
or a history taken. The percentage of . positive 
cases was increased by this method, and since 
that time x-ray examination has become , 
routine procedure on all students showing a 
positive tuberculin reaction or on_ students 
whose parents have refused permission for the 
tuberculin test. Pupils showing any deviations 
from normal on the x-ray films are examined 
physically. 

Already work has been done in all the high 
schools of the county with one exception. After 
the high-school. students were examined, work 
was begun on the pupils in the grades. 

During the last three years, Dr. Rathbun’s 
group has examined, including those reacting 
negatively to tuberculin, 21,065 children. At the 
present rate, it will not be long until the 27,000 
school children of the county have been exam- 
ined. The results of these examinations are of 
great interest. Between 3 and 4 per cent of the 
pupils were found to have juvenile tuberculosis, 
The adult type of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
children of the lower grades was relatively rare, 
but between 0.7 and 0.8 per cent of the high 
school students were found to have it. 


City and County Children Similar 

Apparently the children in rural schools have 
less casual contact with spreaders than those in 
the cities. In Jamestown—the largest city in 
Chautauqua County—the percentage of posilive 
tuberculin reactions was 41, whereas in_ the 
small village of Frewsburg, located eight miles 
south of Jamestown, the percentage of positive 
reactions was 25. 

In spite of this percentage, the children wilh 
demonstrable tuberculosis of the childhood type 
is about the same in both the city and rural 
sections. This has led to the belief that most 








Some of those in attendance at the Chautauqua County children’s health camp. 
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Administration building of the Chautauqua County children’s health camp. 


tuberculin reactions are caused by casual con- 
tacts with spreaders and that the children with 
definite signs of disease are exposed to continual 
doses of bacilli, presumably through contact 
with tuberculous persons in their homes. A few 
teachers were found to have pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. Some infections may have occurred 
from this source. 

Fifty per cent of the high school pupils with 
pulmonary tuberculosis showed evidences of 
healed tuberculosis of the childhood type. This 
indicates that children with such lesions are 
about thirty times more likely to develop tuber- 
culosis before the age of 20 than children with 
hormal chests. From these observations, Dr. 
Rathbun believes that one in eight of the chil- 
dren with tuberculosis of the childhood type 
will develop the adult form of the disease dur- 
ing their high school days and about one to 
240 of the children with normal chests will 
devclop it during the same age period. 

In all probability the splendid accomplish- 
ments in Chautauqua County are largely due to 
Dr. athbun’s attitude toward others. Although 
he las directed the work, he accepts little credit 
lor it. He is particularly desirous that full 
credit be given the board of managers of the 
hospital and the county board of supervisors 
Who. on account of their broad outlook, made 
the work possible; the hospital staff of workers, 
Who have willingly taken on additional duties; 
the Chautauqua County Tuberculosis and Pub- 
lic ‘lealth Association for supplying funds and 
io al backing; the school authorities, local and 


state, whose cooperation has been invaluable; 
mother’s clubs and various fraternal organiza- 
tions; the parents, and the children, who have 
cheerfully submitted to examinations at all 
times. 

Dr. Rathbun’s work proves that tuberculosis 
often exists in the bodies of persons who are 
apparently healthy; that physical examination 
alone does not suffice in many cases even when 
tubercle bacilli are in the sputum; that the 
x-ray, while not infallible, is indispensable in 
the early diagnosis of tuberculosis of lungs and 
tracheobronchial lymph nodes; that the cutane- 
ous tuberculin test is extremely important in 
selecting persons for examination; that weight 
according to height and age is not a safe basis 
on which to select children for tuberculosis 
examinations; that a complete examination will 
frequently reveal tuberculous lesions before 
there has been breaking down of the tissues; 
that the incidence of juvenile tuberculosis and 
of pulmonary tuberculosis among high school 
pupils is far greater than it was believed to be, 
and that the child with juvenile tuberculosis 
is in danger of developing the adult pulmonary 
type of disease before he is 20 if not properly 
treated and protected. 

Dr. Rathbun has placed early diagnosis of 
tuberculosis on a higher plane than it has ever 
before occupied, and by so doing he has taken 
a great step in the prevention of this disease. 
The far reaching effects of his demonstration 
that a community can be awakened to its public 
health responsibilities can never be estimated. 











N ARYAN horseman galloped across an 
Asian plain one day thousands of years 
ago and discovered butter. This impor- 
tant event was one of those fortunate 

accidents that have contributed so much to the 
progress of man. It happened like this. When he 
started the horseman had with him a goat- 
skin filled with sour milk. The journey was 


long and rough, the day moderately hot. When 
he reached his destination and dismounted, 


seeking to appease hunger and thirst, the Aryan 
was bewildered to find something in his goat- 
skin that was unlike the milk he started with. 

With some trepidation, for the acts of 
the gods were often mysterious in those 
days, he tasted the yellow mass. Then he 
tasted it again, for it was good. He told 
other herdsmen, who probably scoffed at 
him as a fool, as is customary when new 
benefits are announced, but eventually 
they too'tried the product of the galloping 
churn. Soon the tribe was making butter, 
hanging up the goatskins filled with sour 


milk and beating them with sticks or 
shaking them until the golden mass 


appeared. That is the way butter is made 
to this day in some parts 
of the world. 

Ever since that memor- 
able occasion, butter has 
been one of the most im- 
portant foods of man. 
The ancient Hindoos got 
the recipe from the Ar- & 
yans and made_ butter 
2,000 years before Christ, 
as did also the Hebrews 
and Egyptians of old. 
The Greeks had _ butter 
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The dash churn is now an antiquated 
piece of equipment. 
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How butter was discovered. 


at least five centuries before Christ and it was 
popular in Roman times. Often butter was used 
externally as a medicine for man and beast. 
According to Hayward, historians have told of 
butter as a remedy for wounded elephants and 
Galen has mentioned it as the basis of the bath 
among ancient peoples in cold regions. Butter 
seems to have been popular as a cosmetic as 
well as a food. 

In the early Christian era and well on into 
the middle ages, butter was reserved more or 
less as a food for the wealthy. In the rich 
Scandinavian dairy regions, it was produced in 
considerable quantities for general 
consumption and even for export. 
It is related that in the twelfth cen- 
tury German traders sent vessels to 
Norway to exchange wine 
and dried fish for butter, but 
a wise king who considered 
the products of the cow more 
beneficial to his people 
than the juice of the 
grape put a stop to the 
traflic. In the nineteenth 
century the Danes were 
y preeminent as butter 
makers, though they 
often had to import 
dairymaids educated in 
the Netherlands. 

It was a Swedish engi- 
neer, Gustav De Laval, 
who gave the greatest! 
impetus to butter-making 
when in 1878 he _ per- 
fected the centrifuga! 
separator, a machine 
originally invented by © 
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German, Wilhelm Le Feldt. The De Laval 
separator was introduced into the United States 
in 1885, and when in 1890 Dr. S. M. Babcock 
invented a method for the determination of the 
buller fat in milk, a procedure now universally 
known as the Babcock test, the necessary 
equipment was at last available for tremendous 
progress in this important industry, a progress 
that soon occurred. In 1849 the per capita con- 
sumption of butter per year in this country was 
about 14 pounds, but in 1899 it was nearly 
») pounds. Today, when about one quarter of 
all the milk produced in the United States is 
used for making creamery butter, and 
another 10 per cent for farm butter, the 
annual per capita consumption is about 
18 pounds. 

The great value of butter as anutriment | 
lies in the fact that, except for cod 1 
liver oil and egg yolk, it is the most Li 
abundant source of vitamin A. This 
vitamin has been demonstrated to 
he not only essential to growth but 
also a contributor to the general 
health and well being of the indi- 
vidual. Its presence in 
the diet promotes a 
favorable resistance to 
disease, particularly the 
respiratory infections, 
and it has also been 
shown to exert a bene- 
ficial influence on fertil- 
ity and reproduction. 
The vitamin may be 
stored in the body as 
an eflicient reserve for 
future needs. 

sutter will obviously 
do all that vitamin A 
will do, for it is mostly 
the fat part of milk. The 
average composition of butter is 83 per cent 
fat, 13 per cent water, 1 per cent protein and 
3 per cent salt, though the federal standard 
is a minimum of 80 per cent fat and in most 
states the maximum moisture content is set at 
16 per cent. A pound of butter supplies 3,410 
calories, sufficient for a laborer working twenty- 
four hours, though of course a workman may 
and does get his calories from many foods, and 
only a fraction of them from butter. It is one 
of the most digestible of foods, the coefficient 
of digestibility having been put at about 98 per 
Because of these many virtues, scientific 
and medical authorities are agreed that no 
dicletic substitute is comparable to good butter. 

'n the modern manufacture of butter a num- 
ber of steps are involved. These include the 
procuring of clean milk, the separation and 
preparation of the cream, the churning, the 
washing and working of the butter, and the 
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The cream separator was a great advance in 
the process of making butter. 
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packing of the finished product. In every step 
of the whole procedure scrupulous cleanliness 
with respect to utensils and methods is abso- 
lutely necessary and today is, fortunately, the 
general rule. 

The first requisite of good butter is good milk. 
It must be clean and safe milk, free from dirt 
and low in bacteria, which means that it must 
have come from clean, healthy cattle and have 
been milked into sterile uten- 
' sils by healthy persons using 
Sf sanitary methods. In some 
places butter is made direct 
from whole milk, but it is bet- 
1 ter to separate the cream for 
the purpose. In either case 
the milk must be kept clean 
and free from disagreeable 
flavors and odors. 

Cream is now usually sepa- 
rated by means of one of the 
- mechanical separators, though 

the separation formerly was 
often accomplished by the 
old-fashioned and now obso- 
lete gravity method, in which 
the milk was placed in a pan 
set in cold water. Invariably 
some of the cream failed to 
separate in this process, which 
was also much slower 
and frequently much less 
sanitary than in the case 
of the modern centrifu- 
gal separator. The sepa- 
rator must, of course, 
be carefully 
scrubbed and _ sterilized 
after each use and it 
should be properly run. 
The present day ten- 
dency is to deliver cream 
to a creamery for separation by a power driven 
machine, though a considerable amount still 
undergoes hand separation on the farm. 
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Cream Must Sour before Churning 

After separation the cream is stirred and 
cooled to a temperature of 60 F., or sometimes 
even lower, the constant up and down stir- 
ring helping to produce a uniform temperature 
throughout the cream mass. It is then allowed 
to stand in order to ripen. Properly soured 
cream is usually employed in butter making, 
though it is possible to manufacture butter 
from sweet cream. The growth of the lactic 
acid bacteria, which bring about the souring of 
the cream, imparts to the butter a distinctive 
flavor, popular among the users of this com- 
modity. If the original milk was not clean, 
other forms of bacteria may grow and cause 
undesirable flavors. In many instances the 
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cream is aided in souring by the addition of a 
culture 
In commercial butter 


so-called “starter,” a 
acid producing bacilli. 
making all cream is now 
pasteurized before it is 
churned. 

When ripening has been 
properly completed, the 
next step is the churning. 
The churn is one of the 
most ancient of the imple- 
ments used by man and 
has evolved from the goat- 
skin of our Aryan ancestor 
to the great machines used 
in the modern creameries. 
A German author, Benno 
Martiny, wrote in 1895 a 
most interesting account of 
the early use and develop- 
ment of the churn, but 
unfortunately there is as 
yet no English translation 
of his engrossing treatise. 

The churn is filled about 


two thirds full of strained. 


cream at the proper tem- 
perature, which varies from 
52 to 60 F. in the summer 
and from 58 to 62 F. in the 
winter. Butter has a high 
natural color in the spring 


and summer, but at other times of the year may 
be only faintly yellow, so that a few drops of 
annatto, a harmless coloring substance, the use 
of which is sanctioned by federal food authori- 
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ties, is sometimes added to maintain uniform 
color throughout the year. 
however, going out of style, as the public now 


This practice is, 


accepts a medium colored 
butter at all times. Many of 
the commercial companies 
do not color their butter at 
any time nowadays. 

The ripened cream is 
next churned at the proper 
speed for half an hour or 
more. The completion of 
churning is made evident 
by a distinctly different 
noise in the churn, a sound 
which the expert readily 
senses, and also by the 
appearance of a thick mass 
on the glass of the churn. 
The time to stop is when 
the butter granules reseim- 
ble grains of wheat. 

The churning completed, 
the buttermilk is drawn off 
and the remaining butter is 
washed twice with pure 
water of about the same 
temperature as the butter- 








Working the butter formerly was a 
part of every rural housewife’s duty. 


priate devices. 





























Now country folk are more likely to sell their cream and buy butter 
that has been commercially prepared and packed, 


milk. After this water has 
been drained away, the but- 
ter, still in a granular con- 
dition, is removed from the 


churn, is weighed and the correct proportion of 
pure salt is. added. 
or pressed into a solid mass by means of appro- 


The butter is then worked, 


This working must be carefully 
and exactly performed in order 
to secure the proper texture. 
All that now remains is to 
pack the butter, distribute it 
and get it into the hands of the 
consumer. 

With the packing and distri- 
bution we are not concerned 
here, but something should |e 
said about the eating. Because 
of its unusual nutritive value, 
butter should be generous!y 
used in every household. As a 
spread for bread it has no 
equal, at least from the stani- 
point of nutrition. Those wlio 
eat plenty of butter may indecd 
realize the words of the propli:' 
Isaiah when he said (7:15), 
“Butter and honey shall he eal, 
that he may know to refuse t!:c 
evil, and choose the good.” 
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sludge plant in the world. 


ERHAPS one of the best illustrations of 

the progress made in the prevention of 

disease is the decreasing death rate from 

tvphoid fever in large cities. In dis- 
cussing this disease The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association said: 

“The total typhoid rate for seventy-four of 
the large cities for 1927 is under 2 per 100,000 
population, the lowest point yet reached. The 
rales since 1910 show a steady decline from 
4.58 to 1.96, broken only by the very slight 
rises (the greatest increase of rate being 0.34) 
in the years 1913, 1921 and 1925.” 

The advance made in fighting typhoid is 
typical of that for other water-borne diseases. 


Furticrmore, practically all this progress has 
bee brought about within the last hundred 
yea In fact, it was not until 1854 that the 
defir te relation between “plagues” and impure 
Walcr was established. 


li the early fall of that year, the city of 
Lonon was attacked by an epidemic of Asiatic 
cho! ra. Londoners were used to such catastro- 
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The north side sewage treatment plant of the sanitary district of Chicago. This is the largest activated 
It was designed to treat the sewage of 1,340,000 persons. 


phes and they probably regarded this as just 
another irritating inconvenience. It was the 
fifth the city had suffered in less than twenty- 
five years. 


This one was slightly different from the 
others. In the first four epidemics the parish 


of St. James suffered but not as much as the 
rest of the city. In the epidemic of 1854, how- 
ever, it was harder hit than any other section of 
London. During a period of seventeen weeks 
the cholera claimed 700 persons out of a popu- 
lation of approximately 35,000. 

This fact led to a careful investigation of the 
district. Dr. John Snow, a member of the 
investigating committee, studied in detail eighty- 
nine deaths which occurred in a given week. 
He found that practically all these deaths took 
place in houses located near a pump on Broad 
Street. Only ten occurred in houses decidedly 
nearer another pump. In studying these ten 
cases, he found that in five of them the families 
always went to the Broad Street pump for their 
water and that three other deaths were of chil- 
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dren who went to school near this =~ Sp 
pump. In other words, out of dit 
eighty-nine persons who died ni 
from cholera, eighty-seven were 
definitely known to have drunk a 
water from the Broad Street Ris 
pump. He presented his findings to 
to the board of guardians of St. pol: 
James parish, and as a conse- Si 
quence the pump handle was in fi 
removed. Immediately the death tect 
rate began to drop. poll 

Another member of the investi- of 
gating committee, the Rev. H. lake 
Whitehead, set out to determine buil 
how the well became infected. T 
His investigation revealed that in tion 
the house nearest the well there effo 
were four fatal attacks of cholera Unil 
shot 
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Section of the northeast sewage disposal plant, Philadelphia. discovered. The work of \¥. 
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Snow and of Mr. Whitehead established the 
direct relation between drinking water and 
intestinal disease. It is true that the impor- 
tance of pure water was recognized hundreds 
of vears before the birth of Christ, but it 
remained for a doctor and a curate in London 
to establish scientifically that water may be a 
potent disease carrier. 

Since then, definite advances have been made 
in fighting cholera and similar diseases by pro- 
tecling our sources of drinking water from 
pollution. Cities have learned how to dispose 
of their wastes without contaminating their 
lakes and their streams, and many of them have 
built plants for rendering their sewage harmless. 

The methods by which the wastes of civiliza- 
tion are disposed of were developed through the 
efforts of men in England, in France, in the 
United States and in Germany. No one man 
should be credited with originating all the 
advances in this field. Several investigators, 
however, stand out prominently in the history 
of sewage disposal, and it is due largely to their 
work that water-borne epidemics can today be 
successfully prevented. 

The findings of Dr. Snow and Mr. Whitehead 
proved that human wastes can spread disease. 
They did not, however, suggest an immediate 
method of disposing of these wastes. Although 
a royal sewage commission was appointed in 
1857, it was not until 1865 that it presented its 
final report. It recommended the spreading of 
sewage over the land as a constructive measure. 
This method, while primitive, is an efficient 
means of disposing of wastes. It has, however, 
a disadvantage in that the stench arising from 
the sewage makes the surrounding territories 
practically uninhabitable. 

Biologic Principle tn Filtration Discovered 

During the years 1865 to 1870 progress was 
being made in the laboratory study of filtration. 
Dr. Alexander Mueller, a Berlin chemist, found 
in 1865 that sewage could be purified through 
digestion and mineralization by small animal 
and vegetable life. During this period Sir 
Edward Frankland conducted experiments with 
gravel filters and found them an effective means 
of purification. The process received com- 
paratively little attention in Europe, although 
a filtration plant was successfully operated in 
Wales during the early seventies. 

In 1871 two investigators in France, Schloesing 
and Muntz, proved that the filtration process is 
a biologic one. The following year Dr. Mueller 
palcnted a sewage treatment device based on a 
biologie process. 

‘opular interest in water supplies and meth- 
ods ‘or keeping them free from contamination 
Was augmented in 1880 by the discovery of the 
ly} .oid bacillus. The following year a French 
ei. .neer named Mouras invented an air-tight 
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vault in which solid matters in sewage were 
dissolved. This vault was the forerunner of the 
septic tank, which is to this day the most effec- 
tive device known for disposing of sewage in 
fairly small quantities. While Mouras’ inven- 
tion differed somewhat from the septic tank as 
it is used today, it embodied the essentials of 
its successor. 

Incidentally, the biologic principle on which 
the septic tank operates was formulated by 
another Frenchman, Louis Pasteur, the great 
founder of bacteriology. Pasteur divided bac- 
teria into three classes: obligatory aerobes, or 
those that require oxygen to live; obligatory 
anaerobes, or those that can survive only in the 
absence of oxygen; and facultative anaerobes, 
or those that can exist either with or without 
oxygen. 

In the operation of a septic tank, the sewage 
is confined in an air-tight tank, in which the 
aerobes are destroyed and the solids are broken 
up. When the liquid leaves the tank, the 
anaerobes are exposed to the air and die. 
Since these are the only types of harmful bac- 
teria in sewage, practical purification is ob- 
tained through use of the septic tank. 


Massachusetis Leads Way 

Perhaps the most important single contribu- 
tion to the fight against water-borne diseases in 
the United States was made in 1888, when the 
Massachusetts legislature directed the state 
board of health to assume the “general over- 
sight and care of all inland waters.” The board 
was permitted to engage technicians and to 
“conduct experiments to determine the best 
practicable method of purification of drainage 
and sewage or disposal of the same.” 

The members of the board took this grant 
of power as a permit to conduct extensive 
researches in the field of sewage treatment, and 
that year they established the Lawrence Experi- 
ment Station. The station is still in operation 
and since the publication of its first report in 
1890, it has always been the leading source 
of information in the field in which it spe- 
cializes. 

In June, 1889, the station put two gravel 
filters in operation. In reporting their experi- 
ments the engineers described the process as 
the “slow movement of the liquid in films over 
the surface of the stones in contact with air.” 

This description was to have an important 
effect on future developments. The contentions 
of Mueller, Schloesser and Muntz that the filtra- 
tion process was a biologic one had been known 
to sanitary engineers. There was need, how- 
ever, for a definite technic whereby this biologic 
principle might be applied. The Lawrence 
report described the essential feature of filtra- 
tion. Asa result, the “trickling filter” treatment 
process was developed. This is used today in 
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such cities as Atlanta, Ga.; Pontiac, Mich.; 
Rochester, N. Y., and Champaign-Urbana, III. 

The trickling filter process is perhaps the 
most practical one in use when the volume of 
sewage is not excessive. It is also employed in 
large cities. Atlanta, for example, has three 
trickling filler plants. In these plants, most of 
the solid matter is removed by screens. The 
liquid is then transferred to settling tanks in 
which the remaining solid matter is removed 
and the aerobes are destroyed. It is then 
sprinkled over beds of gravel, where the remain- 
ing impurities are removed. 

This method of treatment was (with the 
exception of dilution) the only one recognized 
as a practical means of purification for several 
years. In 1912, however, Dr. Gilbert J. Fowler 
of Manchester visited the Lawrence Experi- 
mental Station, and there he witnessed an 
experiment in which air was blown through 
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sludge increased the time required for pur fi- 
cation decreased. 

Their findings are embodied in the “activa ed 
sludge” process of treatment. In this proc«ss 
the sewage, which is mixed with the sluc ge 
deposits of wastes that have been treated, is 
aerated. This method is now used in Chicavo, 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, Indianapolis and other 
large cities. The largest now in operation, the 
north side plant of Chicago, treats the sewage 
of 800,000 people. 


Small Towns Join in Fight 


Most large cities either have sewage treatment 
plants in operation or are building them. And 
—in. the United States, at least—the small town 
is also joining in the fight for sanitation. Dur- 
ing 1927, fifty-six cities in this country awarded 


contracts for sewage treatment plants. Twenly- F 


eight had populations of 4,000 or under, and 
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sewage in bottles. The insides of the bottles thirty-four had populations of not more than Since 
had become coated with green algal growths. 10,000. each 
The tests showed that the purifying effects of The development of sanitary engineering is cond 
the air were greater in the presence of these — the result of cooperation between the bacteriolo- Th 
growths. gist and the engineer. It was Pasteur, the bac- it are 
ae “a ' Pe teriologist, whose classification of bacteria was that 

Phe “Activated Sludge” Process perhaps the clue that made possible the dis- call 
Dr. Fowler reported his observation to two covery of the septic treatment of sewage and mass 
English investigators, Arden and Lockett, who whose work furnished the impetus for modern cle. 
took his findings as the basis for further experi- devices in which purification is brought about even 
ments. They passed air through sewage until through biologic processes. It was the engineer finge 
the liquid was completely cleared. This process who perfected the technic by which the wastes the 1 
took about five weeks. The clear liquid was’ of mankind might be disposed of in a harmless belly 
then decanted, fresh sewage was added to the way. They have made it possible for large long 
sludge that had settled out, and aeration was populations to dwell in the world without fear end 
recommenced. The investigators repeated the of the water-borne epidemics that were whole- (lig. 
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SCHEDULED for MAY hi 
UST a peep at the HyGera schedule for May will be per- pi . 
mitted. Listed are the following articles by competent “a 
writers: char: 
THE NEWER VEGETABLES, AND How TO PREPARE THEM Each 
By Lulu G. Graves a, 

SELLING BLoop FOR TRANSFUSION firm 

By Herbert Harlan — 

OO) 

You AND I AND THE X-Ray er 

By Charles W. Schwartz, M.D. filye 

The Richardson series on the runabout child, the the 

Harvey series on the anatomy of the human body, the 
Bauer series on what your city or county owes you in “i. | 

the way of health service, will be continued, along with _— 

numerous special articles by new and also by familiar al 

Hyce1a contributors. del 
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SIMPLE LESSONS in 


Lluman Anatomy. 


AHE central nervous 
system calls billions 
of muscle fibers into 
harmonious action 

and into the harmonious 
sequence of progressive ac- 
tions that make the rhythm 
and beauty of motion. 
Since it takes about forty stimuli per second to 
each fiber to keep it in continuous action, the 
conducting nervous system has no light task. 
The body of the muscle does the work. In 
it are assembled the mass of long striped fibers 
that contract individually, each when it gets its 
call from the brain or spinal cord. These 
masses make up the middle part of each mus- 
cle. The ends are tendons. Some tendons are 
even as long as 12 inches, as, for example, the 
finger tendons (fig. 18 and the “Muscle Man” in 
the March number). In one of these muscles the 
belly, or body, situated in the forearm is 8 inches 
long and the tendon at the upper or proximal 
end is 2 inches long. Such a finger tendon 


(fic. 19) is made of thousands of white fibers 
of connective tissue, all parallel and arranged 
among 


in bundles. A few elastic fibers are 
them. The constructive 
cells, fibroblasts, which have 
been concerned in their for- 
mation, remain attached for 
their up-keep and repair. 
The long parallel bundles 
are slightly wavy; this gives 
them the bluish iridescence 
characteristic of tendons. 
Each tendon fiber is attached 


By B. C. Hl. Harvey 


LESSON 


The Special Muscles 





similar sheath that = sur 
rounds and permeates the 
mass of muscle fibers in the 
belly of the muscle (fig. 12). 
It carries blood vessels for 
nourishment, lymphatic 
vessels for carrying off 
débris of injured or dead 
tissues, and nerves. Some muscle fibers in the 
center of the muscle belly never reach a tendon 
fiber. Their pull is made only on the connective 
tissue sheath, which, being continuous through- 


a # 


out muscle and tendon, transmits it. These 
connective tissue sheaths of muscle are made 
of white fibers and elastic fibers. The white 


fibers run crosswise round the muscle belly pre- 
venting excessive expansion (a muscle expands 
in the middle in proportion to its contraction 
in length). They run lengthwise at the ends 
helping to transmit the pull to the tendon. The 
elastic fibers restore the parts to the position of 
rest after the contraction is finished. 

The length and position of tendons and the 
size and position of muscle bellies are revela- 
tions of beauty and perfection in mechanical 
adjustment. Where muscles are overlaid by 
other muscles so that the 
increase in thickness that 
accompanies contraction 
lengthwise would be hin- 
dered, as where the breast 
muscles cover over the upper 
end of the biceps (fig. 20), 
the muscle is tendinous. 
Opposite the joints, where 
thick masses of muscle fibers 


al one end to a muscle fiber. would interfere with bend- 
Phe union is so close and ing, the muscles are tendi- 
lirm that all the force of the nous. Where a muscle is in 
muscle fiber cannot break it. two parts that extend in dif- 
foo sudden or vigorous a ferent directions, turning 
pul will tear the muscle round some pulley-like struc- 
liber in two but will leave ture (fig. 21), the muscle is 
the ond still attached to the tendinous. 
lendon fiber. This injury The muscle masses are 
hay ens frequently in ath- disposed about the bones so 
lei. activities and is known as to produce limbs of beau- 
as ‘ iarley horse. tiful and practical shape and 
dcli-ate sheath of eonective Fig.,28-—Muscles, tendons and tga. S16. If some such muscle 
tig: ae . ments of the forearm, hand and fingers me ' ces web V wa 
continuous with the from the front. (From Tandler.) from the parts on which they 
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Fig. 23.— Bursae around the tend- Fig. 24.—Muscles of the abdomen. The outer 
ons in the fingers and at the layer is shown on the right, the middle layer 
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act. then long tendons connect them with it. 
To prevent them as they pass over a joint 
from pulling away from the joint in bend- 
ing movements or from sliding sideways on it, 
these tendons are 
held down by liga- 
ments opposite the 
joints and slide in 
srooves on the bones. 
Some muscles act on 
parts separated from 
them by two or more 


ioints. These have 
very long tendons; 


the finger muscles in 
the forearm, for ex- 
ample, act on the 
ends of the fingers 
and pass over six 
joints. Their long 
tendons are held 
down by many heavy 
ligaments in front of 
the wrist and fingers. 
The ligaments at the 
wrist are shown in 
figure 18. Persons 
who do heavy work 





19.— Junction of 
muscle (above) and ten- 


Fig. 


with th eir hands don (below). Magnified 
sometimes supple- 200 times. (From Szy- 
ment the action of monowicz.) 
these ligaments by 


wearing wrist straps. 

On the palmar side of the fingers the liga- 
ments are connected to form a continuous liga- 
mentous tunnel through which the tendons 
glide (fig. 18). The way in which these liga- 
ments work is clearly shown in figure 22. This 
figure is copied from the earliest good book on 
anatomy. It was published by Vesalius in 1543, 
when the young Belgian anatomist was only 28. 
Itis the foundation of modern medicine. Many 
good people criticized Vesalius severely for 
studying the human body so carefully, and a 
year or two later he gave up the study in dis- 
couragement. This was called by Sir William 
Osler the great tragedy of anatomy, for the 
progress of medicine was set back perhaps 
100 vears by it. Edith Wharton’s poem on 
“Vesalius,” depicting this tragedy, is one of the 
greal poems in American literature. 

Under these ligaments friction between the 
ligament and the tendon pulling against it is 
prevented by the presence of bursae. These are 
shown in a distended condition in figure 23. 
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They are like long closed sacks containing a 
little lubricating fluid and are wrapped length- 
wise round the tendon under or inside the liga- 
ment. The edges of the sack almost meet on the 
side next the bone but leave a little cleft by 
which vessels and nerves run from the bone out 
to the tendon. 

It is apparent from the figure that 
sheaths are longer on the tendons for the freely 
moving thumb and little finger, shorter on the 
tendons to the three middle fingers, which have 
a smaller range of movement. That is why 
finger wounds penetrating the tough liga- 
mentous tunnel and permitting the entrance of 
infection are more serious on the thumb and 
little finger than on the other fingers; in them 
the infection may extend to the wrist. Tendons 
of finger muscles and most others are attached 
to bone; they are not only attached to the sur- 
face but they are also anchored in its internal 
structure. The attachment is so strong that 
sometimes they pull off little pieces of bone. 

Some tendons are not attached to bone. In 
the face they are inserted at one end into the 
skin and produce the skin movements that mark 
the play of facial expression. In the tongue they 
are attached to the connective tissue surround- 
ing it and permeating it; they produce the 
movements of the tongue, making it long or 


these 


short, curling it up or turning it to one side. On 
the front of the abdomen tendons are broad 


and flat like membranes. Their parallel fibers 
simply interweave with those of other mem- 
branous tendons whose fibers run 
in other directions (fig. 24). Con- 
traction of such muscles produces 
compression of the abdomen. 

All muscles have tendons of some 
shape, though in a few, as in the 
muscles _ be- 
tween the ribs, 
they are so 
short that they 
are not appar- 
ent. It is clear 
that tendons 
often concen- 
trate the action 
of a large mus- 
cle mass on a 
small spot, the point of their attachment. But 
a look at the finger muscles will show that they 
sometimes dissipate the action of a muscle mass, 
for these muscles give off several tendons that 
run to different fingers. 
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Fig. 22.—Figure of Vesalius, 

1543 A. D., showing the action 

of ligaments at the arkle joints 
on tendons. 


The anatomy lesson on the special muscles will be 


continued in the next issue. 
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Plain Facts about Health and Disease 


ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION 
« AN ANTIVIVISECTIONIST,” said George 
Jean Nathan, “is a woman who strains at 
a guinea-pig and swallows a baby.” Ata period 
when the whole world is turning to science, 
when intelligent human beings are discarding 
pseudosentiment for fact, the followers of the 
cult of animalism oppose progress if it involves 
in any way what they conceive to be abuse of 
the lower animals for purpose of study. With- 
out the aid of experimentation on animals, 
Pasteur could not have founded the science of 
bacteriology. Such diseases as hydrophobia, 
vellow fever, plague, scarlet fever, diphtheria 
and diabetes would not have come under the 
control of scientific medicine and _ the life 
expectancy of the average man would be at 

least twenty years less than what it is. 

In the preparation of diphtheria antitoxin, 
scientific medicine requires the use of guinea- 
pigs and horses. The horses used for such pur- 
poses have far more pleasant lives than those 
exhibited at horse shows. They do not work, 
they are kept clean, they play in the open air 
except in bad weather, they are well fed and 
given the best of attention. I have seen the 
serum withdrawn and I have never seen a horse 
make any more visible sign of protest than is 
made by the average man when he sticks his 
finger on a pin in the back of his wife’s dress. 
I have seen guinea-pigs by the thousands util- 
ized for this work. If lam any judge of guinea- 
pigs’ emotions, they do not suffer unduly in this 
process. I have never seen a guinea-pig suffer 
as much as an hysterical antivivisectionist suf- 
fers at a dog and pony show or circus. 

Scientific medicine depends on animal experi- 
mentation for the study and control of every 
disease in which bacteria are concerned. It 
depends on the use of animals for the standard- 
ization of the most important drugs. Shall the 


poisonous doses of potent drugs be learned by 
tests made on the white rat, on frogs, on the 
guinea-pig, or shall they be tested on man? 

The lower animals have benefited as much as 
man himself through the progress made by ani- 
mal experimentation. Hog cholera serum, the 
tuberculin test for cattle, the control of foot and 
mouth disease, distemper in dogs, hydrophobia, 
and chicken plague are just a few of the devel- 
opments by which animals have been and are 
being freed from disease by the aid of animal 
experimentation. No one seems to worry about 
the killing of hundreds of thousands of stray 
dogs and cats in our large cities. A single pair 
of rats, if permitted to breed unchecked, would 
produce within three years more than a billion 
billions of progeny, and guinea-pigs breed al 
least as fast as rats. Are not the actions of 
science as kind as those of fate? 

Since 1875, when scientific experimentation 
first began to attract public notice, sentimental- 
ists have agitated against the use of animals for 
such purposes. Little groups of illogical think- 
ers continue to agitate such questions before the 
legislators of our country. Worst of all, a few 
shortsighted possessors of great wealth, ani- 
mated by no one knows what reasons, have left 
funds in perpetuity for the uses of promotion of 
such organizations. Where there are funds, 
there are jobs for secretaries whose duty it is 
to promote regardless of -the advances of prog- 
ress. Year by year the same little lobbies pop 
up before the legislators. The same windy 
breed of legislators—the sob-sisters of the legis- 
lative halls—produce the same bills and defend 
them with floods of crocodile tears. The same 
cohorts of university presidents, professors, 
physicians and representatives of industrics 
vitally affected must be mobilized to presert 
the facts in order to overcome this deluge of 
misguided sentiment. 
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n Illinois, Senator Courtney proposes to 
in roduce a bill against experimentation par- 
ti alarly with the dog. Every one who has 
in cstigated the subject knows that such legis- 
laion is planned merely as an entry wedge 
avainst all animal experimentation. One may 
well wonder how much study the supporters of 
Sciator Courtney, the distinguished terpsicho- 
rean, and the other sentimentalists, have actu- 
ally given to scientific medicine and whether or 
not they have ever seen at first hand the care 
given to animals in the laboratory. Do they 
know the rigid rules by which all animal 
experimentation is controlled? Such knowl- 
edge, instead of the ignorance displayed by 
most antivivisectionists, would change the point 
of view of any one but an illogical or unreason- 
ing cultist. 


CALM PEOPLE, THE CHINESE! 


1 ee average American is under the distinct 
impression that the Chinese are an exceed- 
ingly calm and self-restrained people. The 
portraits in the tales that appear in the Satur- 
day Evening Post reveal the Chinese as sedate 
ventlemen who are never disturbed by tong 
wars, drawing the wrong card at poker, getting 
a bad break in the mah-jong game (if the 
Chinese still play it), or by flurries in something 
or other, common or preferred. 

lt occurred to Dr. Andrew H. Woods of the 
department of neurology in the Peking Union 
Medical College to make a scientific study of the 
records of 4,000 cases of nervous disease in that 
service. An examination of the 300 brains of 
Chinese available through postmortem exami- 
nations failed to show any significant variations 
from European brains in structure. Studies of 
the reactions of the Chinese in the department 
of physiology failed to indicate any variations 
in the physiology of the nervous systems of 
Chinese from those of Americans. Their tem- 
peratures, pulse and respiration were the same 
as those of peoples in the western hemisphere. 
As had been noted by other observers, their 
average blood pressures and average basal 
metabolic rates were lower than in Europeans 
and Americans, but the difference for each 
average was small and well within the limits 
of variations observed among individuals in 
other races. 

Vhen it came to psychoneuroses, however, 
(nese did not come to clinics with the sexual 
coillicts that brought foreign white patients. 
( \cerning this factor Dr. Woods says: 

(he sexual life of the Chinese is different 
li in ours in its superficial exhibitions, but 
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obviously has under it the same deep instinctive 


and emotional forces. They are driven by 
strong cravings, and these are inhibited by 


equally vigorous regulative and _ protective 
devices on both the instinctive and the intellec- 
tual levels. 
which conflicts arise, causing stormy emotional 
disturbances. They are spared, however, much 
of the mysteriousness and the sense of intrinsic 
wrongness that complicate the sexual 
struggles of Jewish and Christian peoples.” 

Dr. Woods finds that the Chinese have jealousy 
as fierce as that of other peoples, and that morai 
conflicts induce disordered emotional conditions 
in the Chinese when appetites and higher sensi- 
bilities clash. Thus, in spite of his apparent 
external calm, the Chinese suffers stormy 
internal conflicts. He 
to public opinion. Intolerable 
domestic life will lead with him as with others 
to sloughs of despond and from such depres- 
sions come the disturbances that seem to con- 


Hence, there are repressions, out of 


is especially sensitive 
conditions in 


stitute such a notable feature of modern 
American life. 
Problems of mental adjustment are today 


among the most significant in attempts to find 
happiness, contentment and longevity. Much 
depends on the philosophy of life that one 
adopts and on one’s ability to maintain such a 
philosophy without an inner 
more serious than external manifestations such 
as bursts of rage, shrieking or other common 
devices for the release of pent-up emotions. 
The Chinese is calm because he has cultivated 
repressions. His nervous the 
nature of hysteria, neurasthenia and similar dis- 
orders seem to be no whit different from 
those of the more effervescent western types. 


stress perhaps 


disturbances in 


TEACHERS AND PHYSICIANS 
COOPERATING 

HE yearly meeting of the joint committee of 

the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association on Health Prob- 
lems in Education was held in Cleveland, 
February 26, in connection with the annual 
session of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. 

This joint committee been 
engaged for seventeen years in a study of the 
health situation in the the United 
States. It began in the visit of a special com- 
mittee from the American Medical Association, 
which met in Los Angeles in 1911, to the 
National Education Association meeting in San 
Francisco the following week. This committee 


has actively 


schools of 
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was instructed to convey greetings to the great 
body of educators and to urge on them the need 
of greater attention to the health situation in 
the public schools. The result was a hearty 
response from the educational group and the 
appointment of a joint committee composed of 
ten recognized leaders in the educational world 
and of four physicians representing the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood of the Department of 
Health Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was elected chairman, and to his 
wise and eflicient direction of its work are 
largely due the noteworthy results of the subse- 
quent activities of the committee. Previous to 
1913, few subjects in the school curriculum were 
taught with less enthusiasm or with more 
indifferent results than hygiene, physiology and 
allied subjects. In the subsequent sixteen years 
the change that has come over the teaching 
world has been little short of revolutionary. 
Today at almost any meeting of educators— 
teachers, superintendents, supervisors and 
others—one is certain to hear emphasized the 
thought that health is the fundamental objec- 
tive in any educational program. It is set 
down as the first and most important item in 
the scheme of education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

This remarkable change in the attitude 
toward school health and all that is related to 
it was stimulated by the revelations of the 
World War as to the physical defects of a 
large proportion of young men called into the 
service, but it is safe to say that the work of 
the joint committee, with its several reports 
which have been widely circulated and dis- 
cussed, has been an outstanding factor. A 
leading official of the National Education 
Association, who has seen it grow from a mem- 
bership of less than 10,000 to one of nearly 
200,000 teachers, has expressed the opinion that 
no accomplishment of the N. E. A. since its 
organization has been of greater value and 
importance than the work of the joint com- 
mittee. The first report on the “Minimum 
Health Requirements for Rural Schools,” of 
which 1,000,000 copies were distributed, had 
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much to do with securing the enactment. of 
legislation in most states, which makes it 
impossible for a school board to erect a schoo!- 
house without the approval of the plans and 
the location by a competent state official or 
board. 

The second report, “Health Essentials for 
Rural School Children,” was based on investi- 
gations that attracted nation-wide attention 
and comment. These observations showed that 
physical defects which hamper school children 
in their work are from one and one-half to ten 
times as frequent among country school chil- 
dren as among those in city schools. The 
robust, rosy cheeked product of the “little red 
school house” of earlier years no longer sur- 
passes his city cousin in health. 

A more elaborate report entitled “Health 
Education,” the work of twenty-seven experts 
in the several fields of health and education, 
was officially adopted by the National Edu- 
‘ation Association in 1925. It is believed by 
many educators to be the most authoritative 
and useful statement yet published of the 
fundamentals that are the ground work of any 
school health program. 

Other reports of the joint committee have 
dealt with such important matters as “Daylight 
in the Schoolroom,” “Ventilation of the School- 
room,” “Health Improvement in Rural Schools,” 
“Health Service in City Schools,” “Conserving 
the Sight of School Children” (contributed by 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness), and “The Deafened School Child” 
prepared with the cooperation of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing and also the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

There is a peculiar significance and useful- 
ness in this cordial sustained cooperation of two 
great national organizations in this study and 
effort to secure improvement in the sanitary 
environment and physical condition of school 
children, and in better education about health 
and training in health habits. The movemen! 
has accomplished much, and promises to do 
much more for the health betterment of our 
children. 

















‘Barby’s Visit 





Barby g& - @.- J 
HEN Barby first went to visit Aunt 
/ Helen and Uncle Tom she was a pale, 
thin little girl who looked much 


younger than her nine years. Her 
vellow hair curled around a little white face, 
and her blue eyes looked almost as large as 
leacups. 

Aunt Helen wondered why her little niece 
was not rosy and sturdy as all nine-year-olders 
ought to be, and Uncle Tom said she’d have to 
set fat while she stayed with them or her mother 
would think they had not fed her enough. 

Aunt Helen cooked a particularly nice supper 
that first evening. She had broiled lamb chops, 
baked potatoes with butter-shiny skins, plenty 
of spinach, and whole wheat bread. By Aunt 
Helen’s place there was a large pitcher full of 
creamy milk. But Barby 
said, “No, thank you,” when 
Uncle Tom started to put 
spinach on her plate, and 
“Just a little potato,” and 
“T don’t drink milk, Aunt 
Helen.” She crumbled up 
her bread but ate only a 
little of it. Unele Tom 
looked across the table at 
Aunt Helen and raised his 





evebrows. Aunt Helen 3 q 
looked across the table at 
Unele Tom and smiled. OC 


They knew now why their 
lille niece was not round 
and rosy. 


BY 
Harriott “B. Churchill 


A Story for 
Nine-Year- Olds 
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The next day after lunch Aunt Helen sug- 
gested that Barby take a short rest. The little 
girl seemed quile surprised. 

“But I never take a rest, Aunt Helen,” she 
protested. “I’m too big.” 

“All right,” Aunt Helen agreed. She smiled 
with her eyes even though her lips were quite 
serious. “When is Josephine coming?” asked 
Barby. She thought her cousin Josephine was 
the prettiest and nicest girl she knew; and the 
biggest event in her life was when Josephine 
came all the way from Boston to see her. 

“I don’t know exactly,” said Aunt Helen, “but 
I'm going to write to her now and ask her to 
come this week-end.” 

Saturday just before lunch, the front door 
burst open and a tall, rosy girl ran into the 
house. Uncle Tom, Aunt 
Helen and Barby all 
jumped up to hug and kiss 
her. It was Josephine 
home from college. 

Finally they settled down 
to eat lunch and talk. 

“Well, well,” laughed 
Y Josephine, “if I don’t see my 
Y old friend tomato salad.” 

y . “Do you 
tS asked Barby. 

“Of course, 

“No.” 

“I think I made the bas- 
ketball team on salad and 
spinach,” said Josephine, 








like salad?” 





Don't you?” 
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“Oh, do you play basketball at college?” 

“Yes, on the first team. It’s lots of fun, but 
it’s hard work, too.” 

“Can I play basketball when I go to college?” 
asked Barby, so excited that she ate a piece of 
whole wheat bread by mistake. 

“If you'll get a little fatter, you can play 
before then. In some 
schools the girls begin to 
play in the seventh and 
eighth grades.” 

“But why must I get 
fatter?” 

“Another glass of that 
delicious milk, Mummy, 
please,” begged Josephine. 
“Well, you see, basketball 
is a very fast game, and 
you have to be able to run 
around and not get tired 
for a long time. When you 
have the right amount of 
the right kind of weight, it’s 
just like having the right 
amount of the right kind of 
gasoline in an engine. You 
have pep enough to get into 
the fight and stay there. 
Your body is an engine, you 








gasoline for it.” 

“Oh,” said Barby, “but I 
don’t like lettuce.” 

“Did you ever play you 
were a rabbit? If you 
imagine you're a rabbit 
hard enough, you'll like lettuce,” said Joseph- 
ine, “because rabbits just love it. Try it some- 
time.” 

“Pll try now,” said Barby, “and [ll wiggle my 
nose the way a rabbit does.” 

She did. Before long she had finished two 
pieces of lettuce and decided that maybe it was 
not as bad as she had thought. 

Later in the afternoon Barby hunted for 
Josephine, who had disappeared. It was a long 
time before she found her, but at last she went 
upstairs to her cousin’s room. There she found 
Josephine lying flat on the floor without any 
pillow under her head and all rolled up in an 
Indian blanket. 

“Why, Josephine Crosby, whatever are you 
doing?” asked Barby much astonished. 

“Hush,” whispered Josephine; “theyll hear 
you.” 

“Who will?” 

“The deer.” 

“What deer?” 

“You get that blanket on the foot of my bed, 
roll up as I am, and then [ll tell you. It’s a 
game.” 


’ 





The front door burst 
open and a tall, rosy 
know, and you must have’ girl ran into the 
house, It was Joseph- 
ine home from college. 
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Barby hurried to get the blanket and roll up 
beside her cousin. 

“Now tell.” 

“After I got to be a big girl, I didn’t like to 
take rests,” Josephine began. “But I found that 
even though I was drinking lots of milk and 
ating fruit and vegetables, I was pretty tired at 
the end of a basketball 
game. So Mother suggested 
this. I was to roll up in a 
blanket, lie down on the 
floor (because you can vo 
limp better on the floor 
than on a cot or bed) and 
rest for half an hour. 
While I was resting I was to 
play that I was waiting for 
some deer to come very 
close to me. You know 
deer are shy, and the only 
way they'd come was when 
they thought I was some 
moss or an old log. 

“To play you are a piece 
of moss, you lie still and go 
soft all over. The softer 
you become the mossier 
you get, and pretty soon 
the deer will come right up 
to you and nuzzle you with 
soft velvet noses. 

“When you're a log, you 
lie very still and very 
straight. You go all limp 
as if you were soft with 
rain water. You don’t even 
think. And by and by the deer will come and 
nuzzle you.” 

“Ho, that sounds like fun. But how can you 
not think?” 

“Make your mind go limp,” said Josephine. 
“You've no idea how rested you feel after you've 
hunted deer that way.” 

Josephine had to go back to school the next 
day, and Barby was sorry to see her go. But 
she promised her cousin she would try being a 
rabbit and play deer hunting, so that she, too, 
would have pink cheeks. 

“If your cheeks are pink and you are nice and 
plump when I come to visit you this summer.” 
said Josephine, “Ill think up something we can 
do to celebrate.” 

“That would be great. What could we do?” 

“How would it please you to visit me at col- 
lege next fall and see the first real basketba!! 
game of the season?” 

“That's fine,” said Barby. “I hope it will |e 
a good game.” 

And when Barby saw the game the next fal, 
her cheeks were as pink and as plump °s 
Josephine’s. 
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Why Kitty Grows 


Today I said to kitty, 
“You’re a cunning little cat; 
What makes your fur so silky soft? 
And why are you so fat? 
How is it you’re so frisky? 
Are you never tired of play?” 
And, listening very carefully, 
I thought I heard her say: 


“I think it’s all the milk I drink, 
It’s very good, you see, 

For kittens and for children, too, 
Who'd strong and healthy be. 

I drink milk three times a day, 
I wonder now—do you?” 

: My kitty looked delighted 

2 When I said, “Why, I do, too!” 
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—Pansy NICHOLS. ee 
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“dited by 


J. Mace Andress 


67 Clyde Street, Newtonville; Mass: 





HOW WILL YOU CELEBRATE MAY DAY? 


AY DAY is enshrined in 
our hearts because of the 
memories associated with 
it in history, song and 
story. In our childhood, too, we 
looked forward to that day as a time 
when we might hang a lovely basket 
of goodies on somebody’s’ door- 
knob and then ring the bell and 
run, hoping that we would be pur- 
sued. What fun it was to discover 
the baskets hung by our friends! 
Some of us may remember dancing 
with glee around a May pole. 
Today the first of May has lost 
none of its charm. In addition to 
many of its attractions of a bygone 
day it is now being identified as 
a day devoted to the health of child- 
hood. As such, it is destined to 
have greater significance than it 
ever had in the past. 


The New May Day 

May Day—set aside by presi- 
dential proclamation and _ special 
resolutions of Congress as Child 
Health Day—is an ancient festal 
day called to new life for a funda- 
mental social purpose. Its specific 
purpose is that of mobilizing and 
making effective the good will we 
find everywhere toward childhood. 

May Day will serve as a focal 
point for drawing together the scat- 
tered forces of good will in the 
community that look toward child 
health and happiness, and to organ- 
ize them into a continuous, well- 
rounded and _ far-seeing program 
for child development. 

Schools, churches, park and play- 
ground commissions, business and 
social clubs for men and women, 
the various “social service” organ- 
izations of the community, all have 
a contribution to make. 

In line with the aim of develop- 
ing in each community a sanely 
balanced, rounded program of child 
development, it is suggested that 
each year some limited phase of the 
work be specially emphasized. The 
phase of child development sug- 
gested this year for special con- 


sideration is the place of play in the 
life of the child, and community 
provision for play for every child 
—play of the right kind, in the 
right places, and in adequate 
amount. In any program of play 
or leisure-time activities for chil- 
dren, the schools of course play a 
most important part, as training for 
leisure-time activities constitutes 
one of the seven great objectives 
of all education. 

One specific feature of this broad 
emphasis on play and leisure-time 
activities is the use of May Day as 
a Play Day for all children, the 
schools using this opportunity to 
organize a demonstration of exactly 
the kind of play we have been 
talking about—the right kind, under 
proper conditions. 

This new Play Day illustrates a 
plan for athletics, which feature is 
an improved form of competition 
for the purpose of fostering in our 
American children the true spirit of 
sport. It has been characterized as 
“relaxation and fun for all, instead 
of exertion for the few, and bleacher 
seats for the many.” Its purpose is 
to focus in one joyous program, in 
which all children take part, the 
natural delight of children in plays, 
games, dramatics, music, rhythms 
and pageantry. Practical sugges- 
tions for the organization of play 
day, and the experience of many 
communities in developing this 
type of sport, have been collected 
in a publication of the American 
Child Health Association § called 
“Play Day—The Spirit of Sport,” 
which will be found helpful to 
schools which are planning to cele- 
brate May Day, 1929, as Play Day 
for all children. 


Some Pertinent Questions 
1. Have you carefully analyzed 
the home-school time schedule of 
the children in order to make sure 
that disproportionate assignments 
of home work do not rob the child 
of his play time? 


2. Does each school in your com- 
munity provide the necessary space 
for play through adequate play 
fields, gymnasiums and auditoriums 
in all of the buildings, according to 
accepted standards? 

3. Does your community defi- 
nitely plan a year-round leisure- 
time program for children, under 
trained leadership? 

4. Does your community provide 
space in sufficient area in each 
neighborhood for the boys to play 
baseball and football and, so far as 
possible, opportunity for the boys 
and girls to swim in summer and 
to skate and coast in winter? 

5. Does every child in your com- 
munity have opportunity to plant 
and care for a small garden either 
at home or on land provided by the 
municipality? 

6. In all new real estate develop- 
ments of five acres or more, is not 
less than one-tenth of the space set 
aside to be used for play just as 
part of the land is set aside for 
streets? 


Some Things to Do 


1. Write to your state director of 
child hygiene to find out what other 
groups in your community are 
interested in the progress, so that 
you may unite with them and gzin 
support through this union. 

2. Throw into relief the various 
phases of the training that the 
schools give in play and _ leisure- 
time activities through appropriate 
articles in the local newspapers and 
addresses before interested groups. 
The objective of this is threefold: 
(a) that through this self-survey the 
responsible administrators of the 
school may become more _ high!v 
conscious of the strong points and 
weaknesses of the program; ()) 
that both strong points and needs 
may be interpreted to interested 
groups in the community, and («) 
that support may be gained fron 
the community for meeting the e\:- 
dent needs, 
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various schools in Charleston, W. Va., 


) present a May basket to Governor Howard M. Gore when the governor officially opened the 1928 Child Health Day celebra 
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Set in motion the organization 
school Play Day for May Day, 
using as your starting point 


the experience of other communi- 
ties as indicated in “Play Day—The 
Spirit of Sport.” 

The scope of health activities for 
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great that 
and every school 
country may par- 
ile in this nation-wide celebra- 
to promote the health of chil- 
If you are a_ classroom 

cr you may do_ something 
on this day regard- 
f the attitude of your city or 
A small beginning may pave 
vay for a longer observance 
year. How will you celebrate? 


every 
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reparing this editorial the editor wishes 
wledge the helpful suggestions of Miss 
Whitney, acting director, Division of 
Education, and Miss Lucy Oppen, staff 
_ American Child Health Association, 
k 


tion in the state. 


TEACHING HEALTH 


(In this column will be published each 
month concrete exaniples of good health 
teaching. Teachers are inviled to send in 
contributions not exceeding 600 words and 
preferably less to the editor of this depart- 
ment. Illustrations of the actual work of 
children will be welcomed. Contributions 
accepted will be paid for but no manu- 
scripts will be returned.) 
CONDUCTING A SCHOOL DEM- 

ONSTRATION IN ANIMAL 


NUTRITION 


| PLANNING the nutrition pro- 

gram of the city health depart- 
ment, Winston-Salem, N. C., we 
have sought to relate subject mat- 
ter to the child’s interests. When 
an appreciation of the subject has 
been grasped, we have found the 
correlation of nutrition with other 
subjects both interesting and prac- 
tical. 


Every normal child enjoys a pet 
and, when responsible for its feed 
ing and care, becomes interested in 
its growth and well-being. Under 
controlled conditions in the school! 
room, the effect of certain foods on 
young animals may be taught in 
such a way as to make lasting im- 
pressions and to arouse an interest 
in personal well-being. The pur- 
pose of this article is to furnish 
directions for conducting nutrition 
demonstrations in the grade schools, 
using white rats as subjects. 

Owing to the crowded condition 
existing in most schools, it is difli- 
cult to find a small room in which 
conditions are ideal for the experi- 
ment. We have found the home 
economics department, because of 
access to food, water and clean- 
ing facilities, the most convenient 
place. The home economics teacher 
also finds the experiments invalu- 
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able in the teaching of food values. 
When the experiment is desired in 
other classrooms, the teacher will 
find a way to meet requirements 
that are necessary. 


ble. Food and water must be sup- 
plied each school day and enough 
given on Friday afternoon to last 
till Monday morning. Students 
having the care of the rats must 





One rat was fed on sugar and the other on milk. 


As to equipment, the balances 
and weights are the items of great- 
est expense. We have secured sets 
for about 823. In many instances, 
sets can be borrowed from some 
other department in the school. 

Rats may be secured from a state 
agricultural college or from private 
laboratories in which rats are 
reared for experimental purposes. 

Cages may be made by the man- 
ual training department or by a 
tinner or may be purchased from 
companies dealing in laboratory 
supplies. Cages 10 inches in diam- 
eter by 12 inches deep are large 
enough for simple experiments, 
with one rat to the cage. Food 
containers may be assembled from 
local stores. Small glasses for 
drinks should be wired to the cage, 
to prevent spilling. Pans for hold- 
ing the cage can be bought. These 
enable easy daily cleaning by re- 
moving the paper towels upon 
which the cage rests. A sifter for 
mixing the salt with the meal, a 
small brush for cleaning, and a 
knife and tablespoon will consti- 
tute other equipment. 

The teacher in charge of the 
experiment should know food val- 
ues and have the proper appreci- 
ation for the care of the animals 
placed in her charge. She may, 
with the assistance of the nutrition- 
ist, be able to conduct a satisfactory 
experiment without having had 
previous training in food values. 
We find the following suggestions 
and instructions adequate in our 
schools: 


“The purpose of the following 
experiments is to show the effect 
of certain diets on the growth and 
well-being of young rats. The diets 
may be deficient in some food ele- 
ment. Symptoms will be noted, 
weights made and conclusions 
drawn from the data obtained. 

“Special attention must be paid 
to the care of the rats. The cages 


and utensils must be kept clean, 
by washing them with hot soda 
water when necessary. The rats 


must be kept comfortable as _ to 
temperature and as quiet as possi- 


report regularly at a definite time 
to the home economics teacher or 
other teacher in charge. 

“In no case shall any food be 
given any rats, except by permis- 
sion of the nutritionist or teacher in 
charge of the experiment. Failure 
to follow these rules will ruin the 
value of the experiment and the 
demonstration will be useless. 

“Only care-takers are to visit the 
room in which the rats are kept 
(when a separate room is possible). 
Arrangements can be made whereby 
the experiments may be of value to 
all the school.” 
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The special foods may be coffee. 
milk, soft drinks, green veget: les 
or candy. The cage food consists 
of corn meal and salt (5 cups of 
corn meal to 1 tablespoon of salt), 

The rations are as follows: 

Coffee—2 tablespoonfuls per rat 
per day (2 teaspoonfuls sugar per 
cup of coffee). 

Soft drink—2 tablespoonfuls per 
rat per day. 

Milk—2 tablespoonfuls per rat 
per day. 

Green vegetables 
per rat per day. 

Sugar—about 3 Gm. per rat per 
day. 

Meal—all they can use. 

Only one special food, plus the 
meal, is used for each rat during 
the term of the experiment. 

From the appearance, weight and 
manner of the rats, conclusions can 
be drawn as to the effect of the 
special food on their growth and 
health. Children should be respon- 
sible for drawing conclusions as far 
as possible. They will notice their 
size and the appearance of. their 
fur, whether rough or soft and 
glossy. They will notice any rest- 
lessness of the rats fed stimulants. 
Children will sometimes insist on 
our changing the special food, such 
as coffee, to milk. We tell them 
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The graph indicates the growth in grams per week for the 
group of rats described by Miss Whittinghill. 
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ve will do so as soon as the 


that! 
is taught the lesson to all the 


ral 
clas 

1 experiment should continue 
for . period of from four to six 
_in order that definite results 


wee 

may be obtained. By changing the 
food at this time, another experi- 
ment is possible, provided milk is 
substituted for the harmful food, 
and coffee, sugar or soft drinks are 
subsututed for the milk, Other 
foods of interest to the teacher and 
the class may be used. At the close 
of the experiment, when the inter- 
est | ceased, the animals should 


iietly disposed of by the use 


be q : 
inesthetic. 


of an 
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NEW HEALTH BOOKS AND 
TEACHERS’ MATERIALS 
THE brilliant work in the preven- 
“tion and cure of tuberculosis has 
borne fruit in a greatly reduced 
death rate, but the battle is not yet 
over, It is still unfortunately true 
that more people between the ages 
of 15 and 40 die from this disease 
than from any other cause. This 
led the commission on the curricu- 
lum of the National Education 
Association to publish in the sixth 
yearbook of the department of 
superintendence a recommendation 
that the course in health should 
contin a section on tuberculosis. 
lhe child health education ser- 
Vice of the National Tuberculosis 
Association has therefore prepared 
a mnphlet entitled “Tubercu- 
losis in Its Relation to the Public 
Healith’* for use in high schools. 
It in interesting review of the 
lig gainst tuberculosis. 
T Modern School Readers? are 


que in that they contain selec- 


me of value in realizing the social 
el ney aims of education. Most 
S¢ 


| readers are concerned with 


use in high schools. Pp. 13. Na- 
berculosis Association, New York, 1928. 
Ruth Lg =: Harry Bruce Wilson 
M. Wilson. ublished by Wagner, San 


methods of reading rather than con- 
tent. Although the authors have not 
neglected modern methods of teach- 
ing reading, so that children may 
grasp the mechanics of the reading 
process, they have aimed to edu- 
‘ate “each pupil so that he shall 
become efficient in the largest mea- 
sure possible in view of his gifts— 
in work, citizenship, leisure, phys- 
ical development, and moral and 
religious attainments.” 

Under physical efficiency the au- 
thors have made selections that 
would contribute to this end by 
(1) presenting ways of achieving 
and maintaining good health and 
vitality; (2) holding up ideals of 
good health and vitality; (3) re- 
porting successes achieved by rea- 
son of physical vigor; (4) reciting 
acts of physical prowess, and (5) 
portraying the advantages of a 
beautiful, perfectly developed body. 

The plan of this series of readers 
is admirable. The selections on 
health will prove helpful. The 
authors have broken ground for a 
new conception of school readers. 


READERS of these columns will 
be interested to know that Dr. 
Wood and Dr. Lerrigo have written 
a supplement* to accompany their 
valuable book, “Health Behavior.” 
It is filled with practical suggestions 
for teachers and supervisors in 
administering health education pro- 
grams with special reference to the 
objectives listed in their book, 

The authors maintain that it is 
not necessary to urge any special 
course of study or any one textbook 
in order to be successful in carry- 
ing on a health education program. 
They declare that the best of our 
textbooks and modern courses of 
study touch on the objectives pre- 
sented in their scales in “Health 
Behavior.” A mechanically made- 
to-order program in health edu- 
cation cannot succeed. It must be 
adapted to the needs of the chil- 
dren. In this supplement the 
authors give further directions as 
to how this can be brought about. 


YES. colds are a nuisance, but 

they are more than that. They 
represent great economic loss and 
marked discomfort. “Just a cold” 


has been a by-word which indi- 
cated something that did_ not 


amount to much of anything. In 
the light of our newer knowledge 
on this subject we know that rheu- 
matism, tuberculosis, heart disease, 
sinus infection, kidney trouble, 
chronic sore throat and nasal infec- 
tions have their beginning in a cold 
or in the flu. Deafness may often 
be traced to a cold. One investi- 
gation of twenty-six industrial sick 
By Thomas 
Pp. 32. 


Blooming- 


3. Health Behavior Supplement. 
D. Wood and Marion Olive Lerrigo. 
Public School Publishing Company, 
ton, Ill., 1928. 
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benefit associations covering a 
period of six years shows that 
47 per -ent of the absences causing 
disability for eight consecutive days 
or longer were due to respiratory 
diseases. It is estimated that colds 
cost the city of Chicago $20,000,000 
annually, 

Every teacher and school admin 
istrator knows about the vast 
colds 


amount of absence caused by 
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She had a part 
Logan, 


Her name is Mary Lite. 
in the May Day pageants at 
W. Va., last year. 


both in school and later in business. 
Two interesting pamphlets, “Just a 
Cold? Or—”* and “Join the ‘No- 
Cold’ Club” *® have packed into them 
some valuable information about 
the cause, prevention, treatment 
and cure of colds that should be in 
the hands of every teacher. Every 
school child in every grade should 
receive definite instruction concern- 
ing such topics, 


VERY student of health educa- 
tion would like to keep up to 
date in his particular field, but there 
are so many publications on health 
that this seems almost impossible. 
Fortunately the National Health 
Council operates a National Health 
Library that gets out a Library 
Index ° in which it lists the impor- 
tant articles on health that appear 
in various publications and also the 
new books received. 
Would it not be well to ask your 
library to put this publication on 
your list? 





4. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, 1928. 


5. Issue of “Chicago’s Health,’’ October, 


1928. Published by Chicago Department of 
Health. 

6. Issued weekly, $2.50 a year. National 
Health Library, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
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BOXING SIMPLIFIED 

By C. E. Kennedy, M.D. Pp. 75. The 
Antioch Press. Yellow Springs, Ohio, 192%. 
(THERE has been of late a revival 

of interest in the subject of box- 
ing. If it is possible to learn the 
technic from a book, the manual by 
Kennedy should be exceedingly use- 
ful. It is adequately illustrated and 
calculated to cause the mind to pro- 
vide effective direction for the mus- 
cles. The book contains not only 
much material on boxing but brief 
suggestions for general hygiene. 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE 

By Dean Franklin Smiley, M.D., and 
Adrian Gordon Gould, M.D. Pp. 350. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 

HERE are certain problems in 

human care that are distinctly 
individual, These include the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease as 
it occurs in the individual human 
being. 

On the other hand, problems of 
food, water, milk supply, disposal 
of sewage, occupational diseases 
and education of the public in rela- 
tionship to various diseases are dis- 
tinctly community problems. So 
also are such subjects as the rela- 
tionships of physicians, nurses and 
public to the hospital, the preven- 
tion of quackery and the activities 
of voluntary and _ public health 
agencies. 

The book by Drs. Smiley and 
Gould is planned particularly for 
college students interested in hygi- 
ene and its sociologic aspects. 
Each of the chapters is supple- 
mented by a bibliography. The 
authors have selected well from the 
literature, and thereby made avail- 
able a most readable and useful 
textbook. 


HOW TO ENJOY HEALTH 

By Claude Lillingston, M.D., and Nora 
Hill, A.R.R.C. With preface by Sir Squire 
Sprigge, M.D. Pp. 287. Price, 2/6. Hodder 
and Stoughton, London, 1928. 
THE League of Red Cross Societies 

has been publishing for some 
years a monthly journal, with the 
title The World’s Health. It has 
also provided editors of Red Cross 
journals throughout the world with 
original articles on health and pre- 
ventive medicine. 

The authors of this publication 
have collected a number of such 
essays in book form with a view 





‘Reviewed 


‘By 


Morris Fishbein, M.D. 











to developing a health book useful 
to readers generally. 

The book consists of discussions 
on such essential subjects as diet, 
blood pressure, pasteurization, sleep, 
drug addiction and colds. 

For those who enjoy general 
reading in the health field this book 
will be interesting. The essays are 
well written; they are supple- 
mented with bibliographic refer- 
ences in some instances; and the 
advice they contain is well worth 
the price of the volume. 


THE RAT 


ARGUMENTS FOR Its ELIMINATION’ AND 


MetTHops FoR Its Destruction. Price, 5 
cents per copy. Public Health Bulletin 
No. 180. August, 1928. Government Print- 
ing Office. 
[N this useful little bulletin the 
readers will find not only all of 
the arguments from a public health 
and sanitary point of view for the 
destruction of this pest but also the 
methods to be used. The pamphlet 
lists the various types of rats, de- 
scribes traps, fumigants, poisons 
and other measures and tells how 
to rat-proof a building. 


WHITHER MANKIND 

A PANORAMA OF MODERN CIVILIZArioy. 
Edited by Charles A. Beard. Pp. 4g 
Price, $3. Longmans, Green & Co., Ney 
York, 1928. 

N ONE volume edited by Charles 

A. Beard, such competent sur. 
veyors of the current scene as 
Julius Klein, Havelock Ellis, George 
Dorsey, Stuart Chase and C.-E, A, 
Winslow discuss such varied topics 
as business, war, the family, play, 
education and health. 

The section on health by Win- 
slow is a repetition of much that he 
has written in other places, indi- 
cating the need for more and more 
research and for a definitely organ- 
ized program in the field of public 
health. The book is a stimulant to 
thought and action. 


DON’T BE AFRAID 

By Joseph Lobel, M.D. Translated by 
George F. Dunay. Pp. 233. Price, §2. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1929. 
De®: LOBEL, who it appears is a 

physician at one of the German 
watering resorts, has provided, in 
catchy style, a number of essays on 
health subjects. He credits the Ger- 
man Putter, the Englishman Slosson 
(probably our own American Slos- 
son), and the Frenchman Varigny 
as his sources of inspiration. 

He has a sense of humor. He dis- 
cusses such timely topics as spring 
fever, sleep, circulation, glands, 
fear and state medicine. 

The articles are such as are regu- 
larly turned out by the majority of 
writers on health topics for the 
public press with perhaps a little 
more “bounce” than is possessed by 
most of them. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
HYGIENE 

A Stupent’s Manuat. By Charles Fred- 
erick Bolduan, M.D. Pp. 325. Price, =2.7»- 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 
1929. 
TEXTBOOKS on health and hygi- 

ene vary from small manuals, 
such as the one here considered, t0 
the more extensive work of Park 
and Rosenau. The manual by Dr. 
Bolduan serves well as a_ brie! 
introduction to the general subject. 
It is scientifically sound and sulli- 
ciently nontechnical to attract °"y 
intelligent general reader. 

There are numerous illustrat! "5 
and an appendix of tables, 
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INFLUENZA STRIKES 
WHOLE POPULATION 
OF PACIFIC ISLAND 


A small island in the Pacific 
Ocean probably holds the record 
for the illness of a whole popu- 
lation. A small inter-island steamer 
from one of the Fiji group visited 
the island of Rotuma in December. 
Germs of the influenza epidemic 
which practically went around the 
world were communicated to the 
inhabitants and within seven weeks 
almost the entire population § of 
900 or more had influenza. The 
only ones that escaped were four 
European residents and a handful 
of natives. 

Bacteriologists explained the 
sweep of the epidemic by a lack 
of immunity acquired through occa- 
sional exposure to the disease. In 
most places there is a little influ- 
enza every year.‘ Rotuma had not 
had a visitation for years and the 
people readily fell prey to the 
germs. 


FUND PROVIDES FORSTUDY 
OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


Tremendous amounts of data con- 
cerning human behavior have been 
accumulated during the last ten 
years. Intelligence tests, new psy- 
chologie theories, studies in com- 
parative psycholegy, in delin- 
quency, in crime and in many other 
related subjects have been devel- 
oped. 

Believing that the time has come 
for sifting all the available evi- 
dence, three large foundations have 
coopcrated to establish an Institute 
of Human Relations in connection 
with Yale University, The Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion announces. An endowment 
of »~7,500,000 has been provided 
through the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Commonwealth 
Fur 

The institute is to be affiliated 
with the law and medical schools 
and perhaps with other depart- 
nents of the university so that 
Students may be trained to think 
of ir professions as concerning 


hu 1 beings rather than test 
lubes, statute books, codes and 


crocs, aecording to the sponsors 
of ‘ new plan. 


From the 


FIELD oF HEALTH 














AFRICAN WORKER WINS 
MEDAL OF MERIT 


Bulla Mfum is a native assistant 
on the staff of the Central Hospital 
of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion at Elat in the province of 
Cameroun, West Africa. Because 
of his outstanding medical and sur- 
gical work Bulla Mfum has recently 
been awarded the medal of native 
merit, accompanied by a certificate 
which reads as follows: 

“The Governor of the Colonies, 
Representative of the French Re- 
public in Cameroun, Officer of the 
Legion of Honor, awards to Bulla 
Mfum, an intelligent and devoted 
native who is a splendid example 
to his people, also who is an interne 
in the Hospital of the American 
Presbyterian Mission of Elat where 
he has served for fifteen years with 
rare devotion, the Medal of Native 
Merit.” 


COMMUNITY HELPS BUILD 
ITS HEALTH CENTER 


Kitzmiller, Md., the central unit 
of a group of mining towns has a 
health center which the whole com- 
munity helped to build. An old 
one-room house was donated as a 


beginning. Business men_ gave 
lumber to make additions. Local 


painters dressed it up with paint, 
electricians fitted it for lights, home 
economics students made. curtains 
and school boys made shelves, 
tables and bookcases. Every one 
had a part in the work, as described 
in the American City. 


The little building is equipped 
with a dental chair, a_ hospital 


bed and other necessary furniture. 
Classes. are held in the care of the 
sick, prenatal care, infant care and 
feeding. At intervals during the 
year clinics are held for tuber- 
culosis, expectant mothers, den- 
tistry, antityphoid inoculation, cye, 
sar, nose and throat, crippled chil- 
dren and mental cases. The whole 
community is thinking health. 





PHYSICIANS TO STUDY 
MAYA DOWNFALL 


Inquiry into the cause of the 
downfall of the great Maya empire 
in Central America is to be made 
by an expedition of physicians and 
public health workers from the 
Harvard Medical School and _ the 
Carnegie Foundation. Although 
nothing remains of the once beauti 
ful city of Chichen Itza but ruins, 
nearby villages are inhabited by 
almost pure-blooded Maya Indians. 
The company of scientists hopes to 
study the diseases that prevail 
among these people and thereby 
discover those that afflicted the old 
est Americans. 


OFFER SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


Two scholarships for women in 
the field of health education are 
available at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in the depart- 
ment of biology and public health 
for the school year 1929-1930. The 
awards will be based on the nature 
and quality of the applicant’s previ 
ous academic work, the ability 
shown in public health or educa 
tional work, her need of the scholar 
ship aid and the probable value of 
her further contribution to health 
education. Those who are inter 
ested are invited to write to the 
National Tuberculosis Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, for application blanks. The 
applications must be filed before 
June 1. 


PLAN WORLD CONGRESS ON 
MENTAL HYGIENE 

Plans for the first international 
gathering of leaders in mental hygi- 
ene work have been announced by 
Clifford W. Beers, founder and 
secretary of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. The congress 
is to be held in Washington, D. C., 
the week of May 5 to 10, 1930, It 
is sponsored by a committee of 
psychiatrists, educators and _ dis- 
tinguished citizens from twenty- 
four foreign countries and from the 
United States. This group intends 
to invite the participation of all 
countries and to enlist the cooper- 
ation of heads of governments and 
officials as well as private institu- 
tions, associations and individuals. 
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PROTECT DOG FROM RABIES 


This dog is being vaccinated against rabies, 
which has been unusually prevalent during the 
past year throughout the United States. Health 
officers say that rabies would soon be extinct if 
owners of dogs would have their animals vacci- 
nated and keep them muzzled or on leash when 
they are allowed outside. 
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WOMEN LIKE FENCING 


Fencing is gaining rapidly in popu- 
larity as a sport for women. In the 
circle at the left are sixteen members 
of an enthusiastic squad at Temple 
University in Philadelphia. 
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NOT A FIRE AT SEA 
University of California row- 
ing crews used flares to light 
their course when they had extra 
night practice in preparation for 
the opening of the season. 
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HELEN WILLS 
POSES 


Health, good looks, artis- 
tic talent and intellectual 
ability contribute to the 
poise evidenced in_ this 
photographic study of 
Helen Wills, the ideal of 
many an American school 
girl. 





Underwood and Underwood 





APRIL SHOWERS 
SEND 
SIGHTSEERS 
TO SHELTER 
UNDER 
THE COLONNADE 

OF 
THE 
FIELD 
MUSEUM, 
CHICAGO. 
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KEEPING NAVY 
MEN FIT 


The huge gymnasium class 
at the right is made up of 
sailors on the giant airplane 
carrier, the U. S. S. Saratoga. 
The instructor, who is seen in 
the lower right-hand corner, 
directs by movements and 
with the megaphone, dimly 
perceptible at his side. 











NOVEL BIB WARNS OF SPREAD- 
ING DISEASE 


During the winter’s epidemic of influenza a 
the health department of Newark, N, J., dis- P 
tributed the novel bib this youngster is 
wearing as a warning that affection 
unwisely displayed might easily spread the ii 
germs, 
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Wa 
tile 
WOMEN WAR ON DIRT . 


Women of Norfolk, Va., inaugurated 
a clean-up campaign by arming them- 
selves with gunny sacks and spears to 
clear off the city’s unkempt streets. 
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Dreams; Fever 
To the Editor:—Is there any truth 
in the remark that when you 
sleep on your back you will 
dream. Why is it that when a 
fever breaks you can tell whether 
or not the person is going to die? 
M. B. P., Nebraska. 


Answer.—There is no truth in 
the statement about dreams. Nor 
is there in the question about fever, 
except in a few diseases that termi- 
nate in a crisis; that is, a sudden 
drop in temperature and a remis- 
sion of all symptoms. This period 
is sometimes attended with marked 
weakness and is a critical stage in 
the disease. What happens to the 
patient within a few hours there- 
after is often indicative of the ulti- 
mate outcome of the case. 


Infantile Paralysis 
To the Editor:—Can the muscles of 
a young person’s leg, which was 
paralyzed in early childhood, be 
made to develop or can anything 
be done to make it the normal 
size, provided the person affected 
is able to walk without support? 
n. F., Texas. 


Answer.—There is sometimes a 
considerable degree of latent ac- 
tivity remaining in muscles that 
seem to have been completely 
paralyzed. To what degree muscu- 
lar power can be restored in a 
particular case, or to what degree 
the action of muscles destroyed can 
be taken over by other muscles that 
remain intact and under the con- 
trol of the central nervous system, 
is something that can be determined 
only by a physician experienced in 
this field after a careful exami- 
nation, 

The fact that the patient is able to 
walk without support is gratifying, 
as a great many victims of infan- 
tile paralysis are unable to walk. 

From the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained in the large epidemics 
of infantile paralysis in the past 
few years has come the discovery 
that much more can be accom- 
plished in the after-treatment of 
patients with this disease than was 
formerly thought possible. No cure 
for the acute infection is known, 
but many deformities that follow it 
tan be prevented and sometimes 
curcd by proper treatment. 


If you have a question 
relating to health, write to 
“Questions and Answers,” 


HyGe1A, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp. Questions are sub- 
mitted to recognized authori- 
lies in the several branches 
of medicine. Diagnoses in 
individual cases are not 
allempted nor is treatment 
prescribed. 


VAM 




















Crossing of Species 

To the Editor:—A matter was 
broached to me recently that I 
should like to be conversant with 
in a general way. Why does the 
seed run out in a mule and also 
in an octoroon? Are both male 
and female of these two species 
sterile? sR, W. C., Michigan. 


Answer.—The mule is not always 
sterile. Several authentic instances 
have come to light in recent years 
of mare mules having normal off- 
spring and of these offspring having 
normal progeny. The majority of 
mules, however, though they are 
normal in secondary sexual char- 
acters, are incapable of producing 
viable eggs or sperms. Studies of 
the chromosomes of the germ cells 
have shown that the chromosomes 
of the horse and the ass are differ- 
ent in size and shape, and usually 
this hinders the normal processes 
of maturation of the germ cells. 

There is no basis for the idea 
that octoroons are infertile or have 
a reduced fertility. In fact there 
is little evidence that reduced fer- 
tility appears in connection with 
any of the negro-white crosses. The 
opposite seems to be more nearly 
the case. 


Books for Women 
To the Editor:—Please send me a 
price list and the names of some 
books for women, giving reliable 
information. R. S., Iowa. 


Answer.—Some good books of 
especial interest to women are the 
following: “Four Epochs of a 
Woman’s Life,” by A. M. Galbraith, 
published by W. B. Saunders, Phila- 
delphia; price $1.50. “Truth about 
Women,” by W. M. and C. G. Gal- 
lichan, published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York; price $2.50. “Text 
Book of Sex Education,” by W. M. 
Gallichan, published by Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston; price $2.50. 


Varicocele 


To the Editor:—What are the 
causes of varicocele? Will such a 
condition affect the general health 
of the body and of the mind? 
Does it usually affect virility? 

Can it be cured by medical treat- 

ment or is an operation neces- 

sary? F, J. C., New Jersey. 


Varicocele is due_ to 
an inherent weakness of the walls 
of the veins involved. In certain 
cases, pressure, as of a truss, may 
be a factor in causing it. It 
not as a rule affect the general 
health of the body, nor does it affect 
virility. 

It frequently produces 
disturbance because the person 
worries about it. It can be cured 
by operation. Medical treatment is 
rarely of value. 


Answer. 


does 


mental 


Influenza 

To the Ediltor:—What has _ been 
found out about the influenza? Is 
there any means of prevention 
such as cascara, quinine’ or 
bromo-quinine? Are these bad 

. > sort”? ° ° 

for the heart? p_ B., Michigan. 


Answer.—tThere is no method of 
preventing influenza, but the hope 
that there is such was utilized by 
patent medicine manufacturers and 
others to exploit the public during 
the recent epidemic, as it has been 
exploited on previous occasions. 

No drugs that have any potency 
are without power for harm if 
improperly used. 

The best way to prevent influ- 
enza is to keep as far as possible 
from persons who have it and to 
maintain the best bodily condition 
by simple food, moderate exercise 
and plenty of rest. On the first ap- 
pearance of symptoms, one should 


go to bed and send for a good 
doctor. 
Worms 


To the Editor:—My little daughter, 


2 years old, has worms. Will 
you kindly advise a preventive 


for this condition? 
a 


Answer.—lIt is impossible to give 
advice about worms without know- 
ing the variety. There are tape- 
worms, seat or pin worms, round 
worms and other varieties. There 
is no way to prevent some of these 
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and in the case of tapeworms, 
which arise usually from infested 
meat, the only way is to avoid eat- 
ing meat that has not been thor- 
oughly cooked. 

The cure depends entirely on 
the kind of worm present. 


Nervousness 

To the Edilor:—My daughter is 
very nervous and several doctors 
have advised triple bromides. 
Some advise against this. Are 
they harmful? They seemed to 
bring out eruptions on the face. 
Lactose has been advised for 
nervousness. Have you known of 
any benefits from milk sugar? 
Has yeast any value in this con- 
dition? Does changing of intes- 
tinal germ life bring beneficial 
results? A. B., Missouri. 


Answer.—Triple bromides are no 
more harmful than single bromides. 
All bromides are likely to result in 
acne when taken for long periods. 
We doubt whether there is any ad- 
vantage in lactose over other forms 
of sugar. We also doubt the value 
of yeast in nervousness, which, in 
itself, is an indefinite term. 

Whether or not it is of advantage 
to use lactic acid bacillus and lac- 
tose to change the flora of the lower 
bowel is a matter about which 
there is a difference of opinion in 
the medical profession. In nervous- 
ness, as in other conditions, the 
proper procedure is to discover if 
possible the cause and to remove 
or alleviate it. Such a_ patient 
should be under the care of a 
physician. 


Psoriasis 

To the Edilor:—-What is the nature 
and cause of psoriasis? Can it 
be cured or so nearly cured as 
to be rendered invisible? — Is 
there any likelihood that a dis- 
ease of this nature will become 
more acute? Can it be success- 
fully treated by a physician in 
general practice? Would it be 
advisable to take x-ray treat- 
ment? Is it worse in spring or 
summer than in fall or winter? 
The patient has taken treatment 
from both special and general 
physicians. He has had the dis- 
ease several years and it was 
very troublesome last fall or sum- 
mer but after treatment by a 
general physician it is now con- 
siderably better. 

J. W., Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—The cause of psoriasis 
is unknown. Not infrequently it 
disappears with or without treat- 
ment and remains quiescent for a 
long period, only to return again. 
Various methods of treatment are 
helpful in certain cases. 

The manifestations of psoriasis 
are rarely acute if by that is meant 
acuteness of symptoms such as pain 
and itching. Many general prac- 


titioners have treated psoriasis with 
a measure of success. No physician, 
whether a general practitioner or 
specialist, can guarantee a cure of 
the disease. It has baffled the most 
experienced specialists. 

Exposure to light often causes 
disappearance of the eruption and 
therefore it often disappears in 
summer. We should certainly ad- 
vise a patient who had been treated 
successfully by a practitioner to 
remain under his care. 


Camomile Tea 
To the Editor:—-What is camomile 
tea? Is it habit forming? Is it a 
drug? Is it of value? The old 
folk seemed to have used it as a 
cure-all, J. W., New York. 


Answer.—Camomile tea is not 
habit forming. It is a drug, but 
has practically no more value in 
the treatment of disease than has 
any hot drink. It is popularly 
used as a bitter and aromatic tea 
and poultice, any effects being due 
mainly to the hot water. 


Administering of Medicines by 
School Nurse 

To the Editor:—May we ask your 
opinion on the advisability of 
school nurses giving a dose of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia to 
school children in certain emer- 

> »jac? ’ 

gencies. MB. H., New Jersey. 


Answer.—lIt is not easy to advise 
as to the wisdom of the school 
nurse’s giving medicine of any sort. 
It is always better to have a phy- 
sician available for emergencies. 

It is true that aromatic spirits 
of ammonia is not likely to do harm 
and, if the school physician or any 
physician who is to be called in 
case of emergency, believes that the 
school nurse can safely administer 
small doses of aromatic spirits, it 
might be warranted. 

One of the principal objections to 
the giving by the layman of medi- 
cines of any sort in an emergency 
is that it often leads to failure to 
call a doctor and consequent failure 
to discover some more or less seri- 
ous condition that needs medical 
attention. 


Cysts 

To the Editor:—What are cysts and 
what causes them? I have small 
bunches behind my ears which 
contain a cheesy white substance 
that has an offensive sour odor. 
A doctor says they are cysts. Will 
cutting off remove them perma- 

" » : - , 

nently? F. J. H., New York. 


Answer.—A cyst is defined as “an 
abnormal sac containing gas, fluid 
or semi-solid material.” 

The description given leads to 
the surmise that the inquirer has 
cysts of the sebaceous glands; that 
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is, the glands that secrete the fatty 
substance that lubricates the skin 
and keeps it soft. 

These cysts could be removed |)y 
operation probably, but that is {or 
the doctor to decide. 


Toxin-Antitoxin 
To the Editor:—Please let me know 
if there are cases on record of 
fatal results or permanent injury 
from the use of toxin-antitoxin. 
What are the serious results it 
has produced in the few cases? 
F. C. S., Illinois. 


Answer.—Accidents have _hap- 
pened with toxin-antitoxin, in cases 
in which accidental contamination 
of the toxin-antitoxin have occurred 
or in which the injections were 
improperly given. These accidents 
have been negligible in comparison 
to the millions of cases in which 
inoculation has been given with 
perfect result. 


Antirabies Vaccination 

To the Editor:—Please inform me 
as to how effective the antirabhics 
vaccination of dogs has proved to 
be. Recently the Science News 
Letter published an article say- 
ing that it was not entirely 
effective. £. B. M., New York. 


Answer.—From an experimental 
standpoint it appears that vacci- 
nation does not regularly protect 
dogs against later infection with 
rabies virus, at least against arti- 
ficiai exposure. It is difficult to 
estimate definitely the value of 
vaccination in the field. That the 
method of vaccination is not 1) 
per cent effective is shown by 
reports of a number of cases in 
which prophylactic vaccination 
has apparently failed to protect 
dogs against subsequent exposure. 
The percentage of such cases, how- 
ever, has been small as compared 
with the large number of dogs 
vaccinated and to the incidence of 
rabies among nonvaccinated doss. 
On the other hand, it is not known 
how many vaccinated dogs hive 
been actually exposed to infection. 

In communities in which rabies 
is epizootic, good results following 
the use of vaccination in contr»ll- 
ing the disease are reported by 
veterinarians. In many of these 
cases, however, other measures 3s 
licensing, muzzling, destruction 0! 
stray dogs and quarantine are «!s0 
more or less vigorously enforc:(, 
so that the exact part played }) 
vaccination in controlling the «\s- 
“ase (other than as a means v! 
bringing these other factors | \t0 
play) is often obscured. It is ‘'e 
opinion of many state health © ‘ll 
cials, however, that vaccinal >" 
aids in controlling outbreaks of 
disease when used in conjunct:09 
with other standard measures. 
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Ulcer of the Duodenum 
T. ‘he Editor:—Can I cure an ulcer 
the duodenum by dieting 
ile working every day? Can 
' cure it without lying in bed 
for six or eight weeks? Or is an 
operation the only way out? 
Cc. H. W., Illinois. 


iswer.—lIt is possible for an 
ulcer of the duodenum to heal by 
dicing even if one is working at 
some occupation, but it is certainly 
not the best course to pursue to 
romote its healing. 
Complete rest in bed for a con- 
siderable period and a carefully 
restricted diet are most important 
factors in the healing of such an 
uleer. 

fhe vietim of such trouble should 
be under the care of a physician 
and follow his advice to the letter. 





| ) 


Cancer 
Tv the Editor:—About four years 
ago | caught my left breast in an 
electric wringer. At times I get 
pains like needles pricking. The 
doctor says a lump has to form 
before it is a cancer. I have a 
dear friend who has cancer of 
the face. In dressing the face 
members of her family do not 
wear rubber gloves. They wash 
the bandages along with other 
clothes. Nor do they wash the 
dishes separately. We have told 
them to be more careful or they 
will get cancer. Is that possible? 
A, F., Indiana, 


Answer.—lIt is not likely that can- 
cer will follow the injury received. 
Cancer is much more likely to fol- 
low, not a single blow or bruise, 
but continued or repeated irri- 
tation, 

As to the friend with cancer, the 
dictates of ordinary cleanliness 
would indicate careful washing, but 
cancer is not contagious and it is 
not necessary to handle the matter 
of washing the parts or the cloth- 
ing as one would handle them in 
a case of pus infection. 


Training the Eliminative Processes 
To the Editor:—Dr. Watson sug- 

gests leaving the child alone on 

(he toilet chair for twenty min- 

ulcs when training the elimina- 
live processes, Certain mothers 
ovject, fearing formation of 
lmorrhoids. Is there any foun- 
culion for this fear? 

E. P. E., Michigan. 


wer.—lIt is not likely that the 
Placing of a child on the toilet 
al rging to promote bowel move- 
ies) in the usual way will produce 


he rrhoids. Hemorrhoids are not 
lil to occur at such an early age. 
If wever, the habit of daily 


bo. | movement without straining 

's ol secured after a reasonable 

line, a physician should be con- 
I, 


The age at which children can be 
taught to keep dry varies much 
with the child and the training. 
Many children learn to ask to be 
taken up before the age of 1 vear. 
Every normal child ought to have 
acquired this habit before the age 
of 2. There are many cases, how- 
ever, when for one reason or 
another incontinence of urine con- 
tinues for a long time and is some- 
times difficult to control. 


Listerine and Gargles 

To the Editor:—In my biology class 
at school we have had an argu- 
ment as to the best gargle that 
would help prevent’ influenza. 
The instructor told us that a 
solution of one fourth of a tea- 
spoon of common salt dissolved 
in a tumbler of warm water was 
the best. A girl in the class asked 
why Listerine was not a better 
gargle, so I was requested to 
write to the American Medical 
Association for information as to 
the composition of this prepara- 
tion. We shall appreciate this 
information. 

B. M., Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—Your_ instructor has 
given good advice. A weak solu- 
tion of salt in water is probably as 
useful for cleansing the mouth and 
throat as any product that contains 
drugs. The chief ingredient of 
Listerine is alcohol, which makes 
up one fourth (25 per cent) of the 
product. Then an odor and taste 
is given to the preparation to con- 
form to the public’s idea of what 
an antiseptic should be. These are 
obtained by the addition of such 
products as thymol, eucalyptus, 
peppermint, wintergreen and boric 
and benzoic acid. Such flavoring 
may make a mouth wash pleasant 
but its antiseptic value is  prac- 
tically nil. 

Any preparation powerful enough 
to destroy the germs of disease on 
the mucous membranes of the 
mouth and throat would also be 
powerful enough so to damage the 
mucous membrane itself as to make 
the remedy worse than the disease. 
Mouth washes and gargles have a 
place in adding to comfort and, to 
some extent, in removing, by mere 
mechanical means, food detritus 
and such bacteria as may adhere to 
the detritus. 


Hot Oil Treatments 
To the Editor:—Are hot oil treat- 
ments good for dry hair that is 
inclined to break? What oil 
would you recommend? 
C. J., Wisconsin. 


Answer.—When hair tends to be 
very dry, the use of an oily material 
on the scalp and hair is of advan- 
tage. There is no particular ad- 
vantage in applying it hot. Castor 
oil and alcohol—equal parts or 
1 to 2 parts—is often used. 
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Syphilis 

To the Editor:-—-1 have a friend 
who was given the Wassermann 
test about eighteen months ago. 
It was found that she had 
syphilis. She immediately began 
to take the intravenous treat- 
ment of salvarsan. After the 
twelfth treatment she had a 
Wassermann test again and the 
result was still positive. She then 
took another course of twelve 
treatments and after a month’s 
rest the test was still strongly 
positive. Another six treat 
ments were given and _= after 
three months’ rest the test made 
a few days ago still gave a 
strongly positive reaction. One 
doctor told her that if she had 
had the venereal infection § as 
long as nine or ten years, there 
was no real cure for her, only 
temporary relief. Another phy- 
sician from whom she took subse- 
quent treatments said she could 
be cured no matter of how long 
standing her case may be. Which 
is right? Of course, there is no 
way in which she can tell when 
she became infected, but for 
about ten years she has suffered, 
until recently, from ulcers in the 
mouth. Another doctor has told 
her that a_ proprietary § medi- 
cine composed of mercury-proto 
iodide, % grain pills, taken 
internally will cure her. What 
danger of infecting others is 
there, if a person is very careful 
in every way? 

R. S. O., North Dakota. 


Answer.—In view of our present 
knowledge regarding the treatment 
of syphilis, it is not advisable to 
depend on any one preparation. 
The best results are secured with 
what is known as the combined 
treatment; salvarsan, bismuth, mer- 
cury, potassium iodide are all being 
used in selected cases at various 
stages of the disease and in differ- 
ent types of lesions. It is impossi- 
ble to state definitely in any given 
case the time required to effect a 
cure, regardless of the kind of 
treatment, the dosage or the man- 
ner in which it is given. Heredi- 
tary syphilis is generally regarded 
as being more resistant to treat- 
ment than the acquired type. 

As to the likelihood of infecting 
others, there is practically no dan- 
ger after one has had a course of 
thorough treatment by the drugs 
mentioned, but the only person who 
can advise about this in a particular 
case is the physician in charge. 
On the basis of the symptoms and 
signs present and the results of the 
Wassermann test he can determine 
with reasonable accuracy what de- 
gree of infectiveness is present. 

It would be the height of folly 
for the infected person to rely on 
any proprietary remedy. The issues 
at stake for her are too great to 
take chances other than with the 
best physician she can find. 
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Asthma 

To the Editor:—I have been suffer- 
ing with asthma in the fall season 
of the year for quite a long time, 
and have been told that relief 
might be had by having food tests 
taken to ascertain just which 
foods I should abstain from. I 
understand that these food tests 
are given hypodermically. Is 
there more risk in the making of 
these food tests than in the giv- 
ing of ordinary hypodermic in- 
jections? Should my physician 
make these food tests himself or 
let assistants give them? To what 
extent can the piercing of a vein 
be avoided in the giving of hypo- 
dermic injections? 

A. L., Illinois. 


Answer.—Asthma is in many 
cases due to a sensitivity of the 
individual to certain protein sub- 
stances, just as is hay-fever. 
Whether or not a person is sensi- 
tive to a particular material of this 
sort can be ascertained by applying 
to the skin where a slight scratch 
has been made (just as in vacci- 
nation for smallpox) a small amount 
of the substance to be tested; for 
example, the pollen of a_ plant, 
wheat flour, or the like. 

There is no particular risk in 
making these tests. They are not 
injected into the skin, as a rule. A 
trained assistant could make such 
tests satisfactorily. 

In making a hypodermic injec- 
tion the vein is not usually entered, 
but that may happen to any one 
and is not likely to be serious. 


Tics 
To the Editor:—Please tell me what 
a tic is in mental illness. 
A. S., Florida. 


Answer.—A tic is defined as “a 
more or less involuntary repeated 
contraction of a certain group of 
associated muscles; a habitual spas- 
modic movement of any part; a 
habit contraction.” 


Sulphur Dioxide; Dioxygen; 
Corsets 
To the Editor:—1. Is molasses pre- 
served with sulphur dioxide in- 
jurious to health? 2. What is the 
objection to the use of Dioxygen? 
3. Will the health be impaired by 
girls not wearing corsets? 
A. H., Connecticut. 


Answer.—1. Concerning sulphur 
dioxide, the bureau of legal medi- 
cine of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation furnishes the following 
statement: “Preservatives as a 
class are injurious to health, but 
sulphur fumes are permitted in cer- 
tain cases. Sulphur dioxide, espe- 
cially under certain conditions of 
use, is rendered more or less inert. 
The limit, however, in the case of 
sulphur dioxide has been set at 


350 milligrams of total (that is, both 
free and combined) sulphur di- 
oxide per liter, or kilogram, with 
an allowance of not over 20 per 
cent of this amount in a free state.” 

2. Dioxygen is a form of hydro- 
gen peroxide and objections to it 
depend entirely on what it is used 
for. 

3. There is no reason to suppose 
that the health of the modern gen- 
eration will be impaired by girls 
not wearing corsets. 


Abscessed Teeth 


To the Editor:—The writer would 
appreciate being straightened out 
as to the important question of 
removal of teeth considered to 
be abscessed. Of perhaps a dozen 
relatives or acquaintances who 
have had several infected teeth 
removed, some appear to be sub- 
stantially benefited, one or two 
permanently; others apparently 
not so permanently, and _ still 
others not at all. Either the diag- 
nosis of the x-ray technician or 
the judgment of the dentist was 
at fault, or both. It seems that 
many practitioners cannot judge 
x-rays successfully or the picture 
is so doubtful that nobody could 
be sure of its interpretation. 
How is it that the tissues at the 
roots of the teeth, when there 
are numerous extremely sensitive 
nerves, can be so badly infected 
as to cause systemic disturbances 
without any local feeling what- 
ever, when the slightest lesion 
almost anywhere else in the body 
will produce considerable local 
pain and may yet have no notice- 
able systemic effect? Is this tooth 
removal program just another 
half proved, half developed prac- 
tice, or is it unquestionably ad- 
visable to remove all teeth that 
are suspected of being abscessed? 

S. C. S., Indiana. 


Answer.—The reason that teeth 
which are shown to have chronic 
abscesses should be extracted is as 
follows: The tissue forming the 
surface of the root of a tooth is most 
peculiar in that it has no circu- 
lation of blood and, therefore, when 
an infection destroys the membrane 
that attaches the root to the bone, 
this root surface becomes a dead 
tissue to which other tissues will 
not subsequently become attached. 
Therefore, when an abscess at the 
end of a root destroys a portion of 
the bone and the membrane that 
attaches the root to the bone, heal- 
ing cannot occur as it would follow- 
ing a similar infection in almost 
any other tissue in the body. The 
dead portion of the surface of the 
root serves to maintain the chronic 
condition indefinitely; it cannot 
heal until the tooth is removed. 

Whenever an x-ray picture shows 
without question that an area of 
bone has been destroyed about the 
end of a tooth, it is a proper rule 
that the tooth should be extracted. 
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It is recognized that many x-ray 
pictures are poorly made and should 
not be used for diagnosis. It is also 
recognized that some dentists are 
more competent than others in 
interpreting x-ray pictures. One 
must be acquainted with the anat. 
omy of the bones involved if he is 
to avoid mistakes. 

It is possible for a person to have 
an extensive chronic abscess at the 
apex of the root of a tooth without 
being aware of it, for the reason 
that the tissue is destroyed so 
Slowly that there is no marked 
inflammation and therefore no pain, 


“Cellasin Cure” for Diabetes 
To the Editor:—My husband _ is 
threatened with diabetes. He has 
taken one bottle of 200 tablets 
of Cellasin, which was recom- 
mended, but it does not seem to 
give relief. Could you advise us? 

J. A. H., Wisconsin. 


Answer.—Cellasin was examined 
some years ago by the council on 
pharmacy and chemistry of the 
American Medical Association and 
found to be incapable of doing 
what was claimed for it. It was 
claimed to be a ferment which was 
absorbed into the body and would 
cure diabetes by its action on the 
tissues and would both prevent and 
cure tuberculosis. There is no 
reason to suppose that the character 
of Cellasin has changed. It cer- 
tainly is not a remedy that any per- 
son with diabetes should use. 


Effect of X-Ray on Eyes 

To the Editor:—I am taking x-ray 
treatments for cancer. I can see 
great improvement, but the treat- 
ments make me very sick for a 
week or ten days; the last one, 
six weeks ago, left me a nervous 
wreck, with loss of strength and 
prostration. In spite of all that, 
the original ailment in the right 
breast seems to be fading away. 
But I am having serious trouble 
with my right eye. After the last 
treatment I had trouble in my 
neck and severe pain in my face 
just under the eye. The eye is 
inflamed and the sight is gone. 
From the beginning of treatment 
the sight gradually got dim. Is 
a condition of this nature likely 
to follow x-ray treatments and is 
it a permanent or a temporery 
condition? I am 52 and my gen- 
eral health is: good. At examni- 
nation the clinic found nothing 
but the trouble in the right breast. 
To me the eye condition is very 
grave. E. L., South Dakota. 


Answer.—When the x-ray is used 
to assist in control or cure of c:n- 
cer, it must be used in such streneth 
as to result oftentimes in sharp 
reactions. The best suggestion we 
can make is that the inquirer rely 
upon her physicians and follow 
their advice strictly. 
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Against— 
Dangerous 
Infection 


Ae every day skin abra- 
sions happen in every home. 
The youngsters get a skinned 
knee, a burned thumb or a cut 
finger. 


Protect them against dread infec- 
tion which may lead to serious 
consequences. Apply Hexyl- 
resorcinol Solution S.T. 37 free- 
ly—at once. Bandage lightly, 
then call the doctor. 


Hexylresorcinol Solution S.T. 37 
is highly antiseptic and destroys 
germ-life on less than 15 seconds 
contact, yet it is non-irritating 
and soothing—a decided aid in 
the natural healing of the deli- 


At 3 and 
your | coomeeeevs | 12 ounce 
| GENERAL ANTISEPTE 
fea s woeton 
druggist’s bottles. 
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Hexylresorcinol Solution 
S. T. 37 should be in every 
medicine chest as a Safe 
Antiseptic for Abrasions, 
Cuts, Burns and Scratches. 


Deeply 
it reaches into the 


tissues. 


injured 
penetrative 
wound where infection may lurk. 


cate 


The dangerous risk of keeping 
a deadly poison in the family 
medicine chest as a household 
antiseptic, where the children 
may get it with disastrous re- 
sults, is umnecessary. Hexyl- 
resorcinol Solution S. T. 37 is 
safe—dependable— non-poison- 
ous and harmless to mankind 
even if swallowed. Accidental 
poisoning is impossible. 

Get a bottle today. 
for an emergency. 
count when there is an accident. 


Be ready 
Seconds 


Sharp & Dohme 


Baltimore 


Quality First Since 1860 





! » ! 
Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Medical Department | 

| Gentlemen: 

| Please send me FREE, trial bottle Hexylresorcinol 


Solution S.T. 37. (Liquor Hexylresorcinolis, 1-1000) 


Name Street - 





City — State— 
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H 
—— = aa TH 7 “f a Temperature 
; Tay ; My ee To the Editor:—A_ young man te 
eee — Ly feels well, but he does ‘ 
not look well and is underweigitt. 
CThe BEST COOKS use His temperature is always from 2 
96 to 97. What does low temper- . 
ature mean? Should he go under b 
_ a doctor’s care because of it, even b 
”y though he feels well, and is only \ 
/ | tired from hard work? y 
J. W., New York. v 
Answer.—A subnormal tempera- ‘ 
ture is not necessarily of serious t 


importance if the person is other- 
wise in good health. It is quite 
possible that the young man men- 
tioned has overexerted himself and & 1 
is suffering from fatigue. He ought 
to have medical advice in regard 
to this matter. 


Fear of Leaving Home 

To the Editor:—About ten years 
ago I collapsed from hard work 
and worry. I stayed very close 
to home, until I found myself 
possessed with a morbid fear of 
leaving. Just a suggestion to go 
to do my marketing would start 
my heart to pounding. When on 
a rare occasion I would force 
myself to go, I would feel every 
minute as though I would die 
before I got back home. After 
years of this terrible existence, | 
got a good deal better. Then two 
years ago my husband died and 
left me with three fine children. 
They are 8, 13 and 16 years old. 
I worked at sewing all last win- 
ter, as I would like to put my 
children through high school. | 
probably overdid, and in_ tie 
spring I collapsed again. For 
weeks I was extremely weak. | 
am better now but I have that 
terrible dread of leaving home. Fy 
I am chairman of several com- Fy 
iii St) > il ‘ mittees at my church, but I can't ¢ 
. j make myself attend the meetings. ® 
I get panicky when it is time to 
° ¢ °¢@ go. I have been examined )!\ 
(Soo Foo 18 Goo Me 1cINne several doctors and they say it is 
all mental. What would you ad- 
Hospitals know that surgical skill and patient, expert nurs- vise me to do? I read all the 
ing are only part of the program. Appetite must be revived. literature I can get hold of - 

And that means good food, well cooked. And that means, nerves, but it seems to me I nee« 


feign teaien ht tien ‘Gaal desc ih, ches something else. I have read and 
In the majority of hospitals, food cooked In aluminum. reread Dr. Sadler’s books, “Worry 


St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minn., where the Mayos work; and Nervousness” and “Faith and FF ) 
| 
( 





7 








eS ol 


the new Medical Center of New York, world’s greatest coopera- Fear,” also Dr. Jackson’s book on 
tive hospital project; Battle Creek Sanitarium; Michael Reese nerves, and now I am readins 
Hospital, Chicago—these are only a few of countless institutions Nerve Control and How to Gain 
‘ ee It” by Bruce. I am 44 years old. 
where aluminum does the cooking. I am never depressed or mel:t- 
Good food is good medicine at home, too. If you would follow choly, but I just want to be free 
the lead of highest authority, make aluminum the foundation equip- like other people. ¥ 
ment of your kitchen. Because it cooks everything well; because it M. C., Illinois 
is light and manageable; because it is so easy to keep hygienically Answer.—Such a fear, or phol)ia, | 
clean; because it is durable, economical, beautiful. is a well recognized form of mi ie . 
tal disturbance. There is a | 
list of these phobias compris 
fears of almost anything one « 
conceive. Sometimes they are as.0- 
ciated with an organic nervy: \!s 
trouble; more often none can '¢ 
discovered, 
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No wonder the best cooks use it! 
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ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 
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Please send booklet, “The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,’ to address written below: 
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best thing for one to do is] * 
Man insult some specialist in ner- 
does and mental diseases who has 
oe. a thorough study of these 
te iitions. Such books as have 
nder read are sometimes helpful 
even 1! it is not usually possible for the 
only n of such a fear to cure her- 
elf without the assistance of a 
k. _ sympathetic adviser. 
(he family physician can recom- 
toes mend a specialist who will be able 
ee to advise the patient wisely. 
1er- 
uite 
nen- & Sterilization of Pin or Needle Com om the 
and Be 7, the Editor:—Is it safe to use es r 
oe ; ) unsterilized pin or an unsteril- 
ar ived needle when removing a h h 
sliver? V, M. C,, Michigan. s' erm of the wheat— 
inswer.—It is not safe to use ° @ 
either an unsterilized needle or an L d 
AT'S unsterilized pin for the removal of re atrne uit 
rk a sliver. It is a simple matter to 
ose sterilize either one by heat or by 
— immersion for some time in an 
i antiseptic like alcohol, 4 a 7 . n al 
art — 
n . . 
he Diabetes Mellitus 
ery To the Editor:—Our little boy, 
die 3 years old, has diabetes mellitus Wh : : : 
7 . , : ataw 
ter and for the last eight months has ‘ ye onderful thing is this golden, 
» | been treated by insulin as well life-giving germ of the wheat! Its amaz- 
wo as by diet. Several times he has ing vitality! It al 
! Its wealth of m 
nd had insulin reactions in the night S : y ey : inerals, 
en. with no warning to us before he vitamins and nourishing oils! 
Id. became unconscious, We fear he : bi . 
se may have a reaction and we may The high nutritional value of this wheat 
ny not hear him in time to get him germ has been recognized for years. Now 
| to swallow the orange juice. i. i & b f . 
he Ee What would happen if that were it is known to be one of our richest 
o fe the case? Will he cry if left sources of vital energy. 
ie long enough? What are the : 
at chances for full recovery? He Wheatena is the nut-brown wheat cereal 
. has had the disease a year now . . 
c, ° ° e 249 é 
we ; and is in much better condition that Suraane ALL of this poesons gem. 
x than at any time during the year. This is made possible by a unique roasting 
This case is hereditary seemingly 2B “ 
£S, ; . : : r th: ; 
* and the child was exceptionally process that completely sterilizes the germ. The delicious 
rugged before its onset. He is at , enti “7 ius ‘ 
: ‘| times under his physician’s BF oe eer alee makes 
Fy care, R. H., Pennsylvania. eatena one of the easiest foods to di- nut-brown 
he inswer.—The reactions resulting gest and assimilate. h 
4 : . me, *. *~ . . e 
fre ! ae of — _ Physicians have recommended Wheatena wireat cereal 
s alarming, not only to the parents 
| 6 Be - for almost half ; vo ; 
zr § but also to the physician, Fortu- ” alt oy for babies 
) fe nately, they are not as dangerous as ...for growing children... as a whole- 
o they seem, Death is almost never some, nourishing breakfast dish for the 
z produced by these reactions and entire family. 
in ly instances of spontaneous re- 
d. covery aoe been observed. Wheatena is easily prepared and costs 
ee. elihood for a complete less than 1 cent a dish. 
recovery from true diabetes mellitus 
i is slight. A few cases are on record 
‘ in hich great improvement has a 
_ resulted when thorough and ade- Special Offer ! Wheatena sample FREE 
a a treatment has been received| = «gp. ; ©) Check here and we'll send you 
i : fi the beginning of the disease. ae the Child from Crib a sample of Wheatena FREE. 
: ‘is no evidence that cases with| © ege is an entirely red ©) Check here—enclose 10c—and 
— 1 -linite family history of diabetes | ind of book for mothers—writ- we'll send you a copy of the 
" il as aclass more severe than cases| ta by one of the most eminent book and a Wheatena sample. 
i i hich no such family history is| child-healthspecialistsin America. I Wheatena Corporation 
, ined. An article on treatment] Absolutely authoritative. Only eatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 
0’ liabetes by insulin appeared in| 10c brings you a copy. Please use SI I rer ee a 
‘A in December, 1928, coupon on right. pe a ee ae 















For ‘centuries in 
all lands they 
have soothed with 
their healing syr- 
ups the delicate 
membranes of the 
digestive tract. 
Delicious to the 
palate —a true 
body- building 
food—foe to con- , 
stipation — rated highly by 
all authorities, they will add 
— variety to your daily 
iet. 


A 
Try these ee 


delicious figs at 
my risk and expense 


Do you like those big, tender, skinless, preserved 
figs that are served in dining cars and clubs at 40c 
a portion? Would you like to get some of the same 
figs at a price that is only.a fraction of what you 
paid before? = -—S 

If so, I will gladly send you, at my risk and 
expense, a box containing one dozer 13-o0z.-tins of 
the finest figs grown; big, plump, delicicus and 
tender. When the box reaches you, open acan—let 
the whole family try them as a breakfast dish -or 
dessert. Then, if you want to keep them, just send 
me your check for $3.80 ($4.35 west of the Mississippi) 
to cover the entire shipment. If you don’t think these 
are the finest figs you ever tasted—return the eleven 
remaining cans to me and you won’t owe mea cent. 


—unless you prefer. 
Send no money Don't miss this real 
treat; simply fill in the attached coupon and mail it 
now—while you think of it, 


DELANE BROWN, , 
1527 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Yes, you may send me, at your expense, your special 
package of one dozen tins of delicious, plump figs. After 
trying the contents of one ~~ I will either return the rest 
at your expense, or send you $3.80_($4.35 west of the Miss- 
issippi) in full payment within ten days, 

Name 
Address 
City. 


Bank ov other reference, 








State 











GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agricaltare, 
Manufactured by 
THE FARWELL & RHINES CO, 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Manufactured by 
THE FARWELL & RHINES CO, 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


GENUINE 
GRAHAM FLOUR 
A real old-fashioned, honest -to-goodness Graham 
Flour; exactly like that made by Dr. Graham 


Manufactured by 
THE FARWELL & RHINES CO, 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A, 


The “Patent” Medicine Evil 


Interesting facts about it in the books 
and pamphlets listed on page 342 











Pyromania 
To the Editor:—What is pyromania 
and what is its cause? 
T. C., Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—Pyromania is an in- 
tense desire to set fire to buildings 
and other objects. It is a form of 
mental aberration. 


Pores 


To the Editor:—I have become 
much interested in a_ certain 
theory about pores in the skin. 
Is it true that they are not open- 
ings but merely cup-shaped in- 





dentures in the skin, through 
which nothing (save heat and 


light) can pass from the outside? 
If this is true, how can quantities 
of oil or other substance appar- 
ently be absorbed by the skin? 
It would follow that no benefit 
could be derived from olive oil 
rubs in the case of an under- 
nourished baby. Can_ poisons 
come from the body through the 
skin? If not, of what value are 
electric baths to cause sweating? 
W. P. A., Connecticut. 


Answer.—Pores are defined as 
“any minute orifice upon a free 
surface, as the opening of a sweat 
gland.” 

Myriads of sweat glands open on 
the surface of the skin, more 
numerous in some parts than in 
others, and these secrete the sweat 
and in that way reduce temperature 
and keep the skin moist. 

Little absorption takes place 
through the skin but to a limited 
degree absorption of certain sub- 
stances may take place. For ex- 
ample, oil placed on _ the_ skin, 
especially with gentle rubbing, in 
the case of infants is absorbed to 
some degree and aids in nutrition. 

Mercurial ointment, especially in 
infants, is absorbed and this method 
of administering mercury is used in 
cases of syphilis. Certain other 
drugs are absorbed but only to a 
limited degree. When these sub- 
stances are absorbed, they are not 
deposited under the area of the skin 
to which they are applied but are 
taken into the general circulation. 
The notion, therefore, that so-called 
“skin foods” can be applied to 
increase the tissues under the skin 
at the point at which a person is 
thin is wholly erroneous. 

Under exceptional circumstances, 
a small amount of organic sub- 
stance, such as urea, may be dis- 
charged through the sweat glands. 
The sebaceous glands, which secrete 
the oily material that keeps the 
skin moist, open just inside the 
mouth of the hair follicle. Electric 
baths, so-called, cause sweating 
solely because of the heat present; 
they are no better than heat applied 
in any other way. 
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Don’t hurt 
your baby 


with pins and buttons 
_O 





The Vanta Baby Copyright 1925 Earnshaw Knitting (:. 


Pins come unfastened, buttons break 
and turn edgewise, to torment the little 
body. Be sure too, mother, that your baby 
never can pick up loose pins and buttons 
and promptly put them into his mouth. 

Dress your baby FOR THE FIRST TWo 
YEARS, the SAFE, comfortable way in 


a o 
Original 
No Pins No Buttons 

They tie with dainty bows of Twistless 
Tape. Dress baby without turning. 

Always fit perfectly because you can 
loosen or tighten the tapes in dressing. 
Safe, simple, comfortable, convenient for 
baby and mother; adjustable as baby 
grows; advised by doctors and nurses. 

In cotton, wool, silk, linen mesh, sase, 
rayon fabrics, light or heavy weight as 
your doctor recommends. 

For children over two 
years old we make a com- 
i line of the finest 

uttoned garments. 


Vanta quality 


All garments are guar- 
anteed to be non-shrink- 
able of the finest fabrics 
and best workmanship. 

Ask for Vanta 
Baby garments at 
your store. If you 
cannot get them, 
write to EARNSHAW 
SALES Co., INC., 
Dept. 1200, New- 


~ ABDOMINAL BAND ton, Mass. 


FREE TO YOU 


sa Vanta Pattern, also “Baby's 
yea O utfit;’a book of 64 pageson 
care and dressing of babies. 


























rere eee’) 
Earnshaw Sales Co.,Inc., 
Dept. 1200, Newton, Mass. 
Send free pattern and full instric- 
4 tions for making the new Van'a 
square-fold, pinless one. Also \ 
Baby's Outfit book and illustra‘ed | 
catalog, all in plain envelope. 
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Address 
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i a a ee ee ee eee 
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The foundation of good housekeeping 


and Healthful Cleanliness 


Good Housekeeping and Healthful 
Cleanliness are inseparable. Old Dutch 
is the foundation of both—because it 
embraces every element essential to 
cleaning ease, safety, efficiency—and 
Healthful Cleanliness. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. 
It is wonderfully efficient. Because the 
flaky, flat-shaped Old Dutch particles 
possess remarkable detergent properties. 
With a clean, smooth sweep, they wipe 
away the visible dirt and the health- 
endangering invisible impurities. The 
result is—Healthful Cleanliness. Old 
Dutch is safe because it contains no 
harsh, scratchy grit, acid or caustic. 
Cleans without injury to the surface and 
does not harm the hands. 


Old Dutch is your big help for house 


cleaning. Saves time. Conserves energy. 
Less effort is required. For example 
in cleaning painted walls or woodwork. 
Simply sprinkle a little Old Dutch on a 
damp cloth = or 
You'll be surprised how quickly stub- 
born dirt and finger prints disappear. 
Floors are made spotlessly clean with 
a litthe Old Dutch and a few strokes of 
a mop. 


sponge—wipe gently. 


Old Dutch is perfect, too, for snow- 
white or gaily colored porcelain, bath 
tubs, tile, marble, 
enamel, windows, metal, cooking uten- 


sinks, wash bowls, 


sils, refrigerator, stove, etc. Preserves 
the modern beauty of the home. Protects 
the health of the family. It is economical 

because a small amount does an extra 
lot of cleaning. 
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or Diabetics 


Muffins 


mt 








Palatable muffins ae more than thirty other foods, each 
strictly starch-free, may be included in your diet when 
you use Lasters casetn-palmnut Dietetic Flour. 

Srricty 


SUGAR- 
FREE 


SrrictLy 
STARCH- 
FREE 
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Listers 


CASEIN- 
PALMNUT 
DIETETIC 


Flour 


is strictly starch-free, self-rising and easily made into a variety of foods in 


Recipes accompany each carton of flour. Large carton, 


(enough for 30 bakings) . $4.85. 
Sold by leading druggists, fancy grocers or direct 


any home. 
Listers Flour 
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LISTER BROS. INC. 41 E. 42nd St NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Coming in HYGETA 


Prescriptions for Dispositions 


A course in healthful amusements for children, from the runabout to the ‘teen age. 
Does Your Baby Talk? 
When should he begin to talk? Are there ways of correcting his speech defects? This 


1 
article advises you. 


The Newer Vegetables and How to 
Prepare Them 





Appetizing ways of serving broccoli, artichokes and the less common vegetables rich in 
minerals and vitamins 
You and I iad the X-ray 
Ww -rays are being used for diagnosing sinus infections, treating skin diseases, etc. 
Get the most from acation in the way of health and enjoyment by heeding the 
suggestions in this HYG “E { % fe ature. 
Spring and summer bring their own special health problems and HYGEIA is 
always ready with timely information. You need not miss a single one of these 
endid articles scheduled for early issues, if you send the coupon below. You 
may use it for a renewal or a new subscription. 
~—_ = 
HA 


American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please send me the May issue of HYGEIA and bill me for 00. 


subscription at $3 


a years 
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Buffalo Lithia Water 

To the Editor:—Is Buffalo Lithiy 

Water of value in kidney disc ase? 


M. B., Indiana, 


Answer.—Buffalo Lithia Water 
was proved by government analyse; 
to contain an unweighable amouni 
of lithium. The government cle. 





the Potomac River contained fiye 
times as much lithium as 
Buffalo Lithia Water. Pure waters 
containing little mineral matter, cap 
be used in treating diseases of the 
skin. The old notion that lithia 
was of especial value in kidney dis. 
ease has long since been exploded, 


Severed Tendon 
the Editor:—Can 





| To 


hand? 
hand and wrist as a result of 
being caught between steel roll- 
ers. After three months, he has 
an almost useless hand; he cannot 
move the thumb at all as a result 
of the cord being cut. 
tor employed does not seem to 
think it worth while to try to do 
anything for him. I am loath to 
believe some sort of treatment 
would not benefit the cords, per- 
haps massage or electrical treat- 
ment. E. M. J., New York. 

Answer.—aA severed tendon of the 


thumb might be repaired if it has 
not endured too long and if the 





a successful operation impossible. 


surgeon after careful examination 
and possibly exploratory operation. 

The patient should be examined 
by the best surgeon obtainable, one 
who has given much attention to 
operations of the sort. 


Ganglion 
To the Editor:—My daughter has 4 
lump on her wrist and her phy- 
sician diagnosed it as due to 3 
strain but added that the lump 
would always remain and_ she 
would have to wear a bandage on 
it. At times the arm pains to the 
shoulder. My daughter’s tonsils 
are diseased. They were sup- 
posed to be removed when she 
was 6 years old. Would there be 
any connection between the two’ 
Could that lump by any chance 
be a tumor, and if it is caused 


disappear in time.: 
T. G., New York. 


| Answer.—The lump is prob bly 
| what is known as a ganglion. Ii so, 
‘it is likely to remain indefini‘cly, 
but if it gives trouble it can pr )ba- 
‘bly be cured by operation. 

There is probably no 
between the enlarged tonsils 
this lump, 
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Young, SportzLoving 
and Healthy 


ERBERT HENDERSON is young, 

sport-loving and healthy. He is well 
educated and appreciates the scientific 
advances of recent years. A periodic health 
examination appeals to him because of the 
fundamental good sense of detecting dis- 
ease before it has a chance to get a foot- 


hold. 
“oe 

Mr. Henderson does not expect the doc- 
tor’s examination will reveal incipient tu- 
berculosis but he knows that though he 
appears robust, he cou/d develop such a 
condition without having cause to suspect 
it for many months. 


EastmMaAN Kopak ComPANny, 343 STATE STREET, 7 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me “How X-rays Aid the Public.” 


Name 


Address 


Health examinations do not make one worry 
about one’s health. On the contrary, they 
definitely indicate that there is nothing to 
worry about. Or, if disease is discovered, 
there is the immense satisfaction in know- 
ing that it was found while still compar- 
atively easy to treat. 


2m 


The periodic examination of all, healthy 
or otherwise, by competent physicians and 
dentists is the surest way of reducing 
the cost of ill-health. No such examination 
is complete without the assistance of the 
x-ray—which sees within. 
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ORE than amillion 
) women have found 
in NONSPI (an antiseptic 
liquid) the freedom you 
may be seeking—freedom 
from the annoyance and em- 
barrassment caused by excessive 
armpit perspiration. 


These women keep their underarms 
dry and odorless—save their lingerie, 
dresses and gowns from destructive 
perspiration stains—by applying a 
few drops of NONSPI to the underarms on 
an average of twice a week. 


NONSPI, used and endorsed by physicians and 
nurses, does not stop perspiration. It destroys 
the odor and diverts the perspiration to parts 
of the body where there is better evaporation. 
NONSPI is more than a deodorant. It is an 
old, tried, dependable remedy that has been 
bringing relief and happiness to women for 
years. Fastidious women use NONSPI the year 
around— spring, summer, fall and winter. 


Why suffer the mental distress? Why permit 
costly clothing to be ruined? It is all so need- 
less and useless when you can keep your arm- 
pits dry and odorless and save your clothing 
by using NONSPI. 


Get a 50 cent bottle (several months’ supply) 
from your department or drug store today! 
Start using it tonight! If preferred we will 
mail you a bottle postpaid for 50 cents (we 
accept postage stamps) or will send you a test- 
ing sample free. 





THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2673 Walnut Street, Send free NONSPI 
Kansas City, Missouri sample to 
; - 
: TGS 
S NAME........<e¥a4 Sf gf ae... 
STREET ..0.0222 2 Biking Swe Soh & - ED el - « cncccccccce 
| | ET EATERS La en NS sai 
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How to 
Interest 
Children 


in Hair Hygiene 


A stimulating discussion on the nature 
and care of the hair and scalp can 

built up from our new booklet, prepared 
for us by dermatologists and hair experts. 
Free to teachers and nurses. Write us, 











Leaflets and an entertaining motion pic- 
ture are also available free. The picture 
,shown is from our film. 


If your druggist does not carry Derbac, 
the health shampoo, recommended by 
Boards of Health and of Education all 
over the U. S., send us his name and 
we will ask him to carry it, or send us 
25¢ for 20-shampoo cake. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO. 
Dept. H-4, 334 East 27th St., N. Y.C, 























Are You Interested _ 


ina 


SAFE and SANE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM? 


We advocate not “Fads and Fancies” but a 
practical scientific and educational program. 


Why not join this Association and thus increase 
the possibilities for good work in _ physical 
education ? 


REGULAR MEMBER, $5.00 
SUSTAINING MEMBER, $10.00 


These memberships include the receipt of the 

AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION REVIEW, the 

only official magazine on physical education 
published in the United States. 


Write for sample copy of the Review, applica- 
tion blanks and information to 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Box G, Highland Station 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








Nature’s Great Health Drink 


Everywhere physicians and dietitians are recommend- 
ing tomato juice as a valuable health drink. For 
years it has been prescribed for infants and growing 
children. Now its important Vitamins, delicious 
flavor and thirst quenching quality are being enjoyed 
by adults in increasing thousands. 

Four years ago we began work in our laboratory to 
bring to you a tomato juice which would retain the 
rich, full red color, the flavor and health-civing 
values of fresh tomatoes. We have succeeded. “SUN- 
RAYED” Tomato Juice is the pure 
UNCOOKED juice of selected Indiana 
Tomatoes—sun ripened on the vines. 
Prepared by our EXCLUSIVE process 
which gives you full benefit of health- 
giving Vitamins A, B and C, the body- 
building minerals and essential fruit 
acids. Supplied in convenient 4 oz. bottles. 

Tomato Juice is often recommended 
as a part of the diet in weight reduction | 
and as a general conditioner. Write for 
Bulletin H-49. We will mail you a 4 oz. 
bottle for 15e or 10 4 oz. bottles for |i: 
$1.50 post paid. THE SUN-RAYED 













COMPANY, Frankfort, tnd. 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD)} 


OF HEALTHYLAND 


little cottage a long time ago 


ye sweet little maiden whose name 
you | know. 
she helped her dear mother as well as she 
‘ould | 
ad 9 iyed in the forest, dear Red Rid- 
ing Hood. 
The modern Red Riding Hood, too, loves 
to play, 


Her health chore record she marks every 
day. : 
Fruits, vegetables, milk and crusty brown 
bread, 
Baths, fresh air and sunshine, and early 
to bed. } 
{nd every fine day when she starts off to | 





school, 
Her wise mother warns her to keep 
every rule 
By avoiding all children who cough and 
who sneeze. 
“You'll surely outwit the old wolf called 
Disease.” 
“By your doctor’s advice after clear ex- 
planation 
We protected you early by immunization. 
So run on, Red Riding Hood, you need not 
fear 
Diphtheria, smallpox or typhoid, my 
dear.” 
Fach Saturday after the baking is done, 
\ visit to grandmother’s promises fun. 
For grandma is keeping each health cru- 
sade rule 
Which Red Riding Hood learns at her 
home and her school, 
Every week she takes grandma a basket of | 
food, 
Fruits, vegetables, butter and brown 
bread so good, 
Reaching grandmother’s cottage, she pushes 
the bell 
“Good morning, dear grandma, I hope | 
you are well.” 
“I see that your health rules you've kept 
every day, 
Rest and sleep are important, so are 
sunshine and play. 
I've brought you a basket of vitamins 
good.” 
Her grandmother thanked her as grand- 
mothers should. 
“Oh, grandma, your eyes are so shining 
and clear.” 
“I'm having an oculist treat them, my | 
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dear. 
My dentist is keeping my teeth sound and 
clean, 
I have no cold or fever, my smelling is 
keen, | 


“I can hear you much better—to tell you | 
the truth 
I really believe I’m renewing my youth. 
My skin is unwrinkled, my mind very | 
sound, 
No healthier grandma than yours can be 
found,” 
Then Red Riding Hood and her Grand- 
mother Gray 
Run laughing and skipping, intent on 
their play, 
While the gaunt wolf, Disease, gives them 
up in despair 
And Koes Whining and growling to hide 
in his lair. 


MORAL 
Then protect every child by good habits 
of health 
And by immunization, ’tis better than 


wealth, 

lil the wolf of disease meets his fate by 
Starvation 

And ives us a_ healthier, happier 


ha ‘ 
—Ada E. Schweitzer, M.D., 
Indiana State Board of Health. 


[hace been shipwrackt, yet am 
y ‘i my with the sea or winds: 
Cal study, play or sleep in a 





temp: -Sir Thomas Browne. 
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Oscar SHAW, Musical 
Comedy Star, a Health 
Builder enthusiast. 
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A hada before has health been so important 


an asset for business and social success as 


it is today. Never before has the pressure of Donorwy Kuase, gurld-fancas 
modern living put such a strain on physical con- beauty. says, “I umbesitatingly 
recommend the Health Builder to 


dition. You simply must KEEP FIT—without everyone interested im keeping ra- 


waste of time or effort. 





diantly healthy"’. 











Oscillate Your Way to Health 


There is only one way to keep fit— 
DAILY physical exercise. Science now 
makes this possible, and in a most en- 
joyable, simple new way. Just 15 min- 
utes a day of invigorating massage and 
vibratory-exercise with the famous 
Battle Creek Health Builder, manufac- 
tured under the patents of Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg, awakens each tiny 
capillary into new activity, stimulates 


Illustrating the Athletic Model 
Health Builder and one of the 

many valuable exercise 
treatments. 
















the perspiratory and sebaceous glands, vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, helps eliminate 
dangerous body poisons, and quickly reduces 
weight in any part of the body desired. 


The Result of Years of Development 


No other appliance can produce the same effects 
as the Health Builder. Improved year by year, as 
a result of long study and research by an eminent 
physician, the action of the Health Builder is per- 
fectly synchronized with human muscle tone. 


A Health Builder for Every Requirement 
Ideal for home use is the Universal Home Model, 
a compact enclosed Health Builder. The Athletic 
Model is very popular for clubs, home gymnasiums, 
colleges, health centers, institutions, steamships, 
etc., while the handsome De Luxe Cabinet Models 
combine utility with distinctive beauty. 


Health Facts for You— FREE! 
Send at once for “ Keeping Fit in Fifteen Minutes 
a Day"—a valuable FREE book showing how 
the Health Builder keeps you fit. Health should 
come first! Write for your copy — NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AM-1857 Battle Creek, Mich. 

















Healthful Exercise 
Makes Sturdy Children 


Active play gives children rosy cheeks 
and sparkling health! Children of all 
ages get just the exercise they need on 


Zs M ERREMAKE Rang 


€ Complete 
Home 












Combines the three greatest plays of child- 
hood—Slide, Teeter-Totter and Merry-Go-Round. 
Keeps Children Off the Streets. They change 
from one play to another without help. Sturdily 
constructed for long service. 








i‘, Combines: 

1. Swing 

2. Trapeze 

3. Flying Rings 

4. Horizontal 
Bar 

5. Teeter-Totter 
6. Circus 


Climber 











.\ 


Several children can play on this wonderful 
complete gym at the same time. Can be used 
either indoors or outdoors the year ’round. Fun 
galore and healthful exercise for boys and girls 
of all ages. 


Complete New Catalog 


Many other pieces of Merremaker Home 
Playground Equipment are shown in _ our 
beautifully illustrated new catalog. New, LOW 
PRICES on this high grade equipment are sur- 
prisingly reasonable. Send coupon below for 
FREE catalog and prices. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY ! | 
THE MERREMAKER CORP 
LEE 744—8th St., S.E., : 


SS) Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me FRE, 
your beautiful new catalog 
and NEW, LOW PRICES 
on all Merremaker Home 
Playground Equipment. 















FASTING ALTERS BLOOD 
CHEMISTRY 

Prolonged fasting may give rise 
to serious symptoms of illness, ac- 
cording to investigators who have 
experimented extensively on ani- 
mals. They have found that the 
chemical composition of the blood 
is strikingly altered during fasting 
and that the changes resemble those 
seen in intestinal obstruction and 
other serious conditions. 

The opinions and tenets of per- 
sons who believe and preach that 
fasting is a panacea for practically 
any disease are usually uncritical, 
without scientific basis and founded 
largely on subjective impressions, 
observes The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. These 
advocates often acquire consider- 
able following partly because of 
their personalities, but also un- 
doubtedly because of the novelty of 
the procedure and the fact that it 
is simple and inexpensive. 

Laboratory workers have shown 
that the bones of animals with 
rickets will heal if the animals are 
deprived of food for a time. This 
healing is brought about by added 
phosphate which is deposited in 
the blood from the breakdown of 
muscle tissue. At the same time, 
however, there is evidence that the 
excess phosphate may cause tetany, 
a disorder that occurs with diseases 
of the stomach and intestines and 
after exhausting diseases. These 
studies emphasize the dangers of 
indiscriminate fasting without con- 
sidering the many factors in the 
conditions being “treated.” 

The effects of wholesale under- 
nutrition on European countries 
during the World War are appall- 
ing, The Journal comments. Bodily 
activity has been curtailed and the 
entire mental outlook altered. Cer- 
tain diseases decreased as a conse- 
quence of the reduced rations, but 
others greatly increased, produc- 
ing an inestimably deleterious effect 
on the people. 


“GROWING PAINS” WARN 
OF HEART DISEASE 

“Growing pains” in children may 
be the signals of heart disease, Dr. 
C. G. Kerley writes in The Journal 
of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. In his practice among chil- 
dren Dr. Kerley has observed that 
they showed these warnings months 
or even years before heart disease 
developed. 

Children who complain repeat- 
edly of tired legs, of muscle pains 
and stiffness, pains in the extremi- 
ties day or night, should be under 
the care of a physician. Two other 
conditions that are frequently fol- 
lowed by heart disease are rheu- 
matic fever and St. Vitus’ dance, 





technically known as chorea, 











Snuggle 
for 


Convalescents 


and 
Invalids 


UST ‘‘Zip’’ it 

and youare com- 
pletely enclosed 
yet there is ample 
room to move 
limbs freely. You 
don’t have to be ‘‘tucked in”? and it cay’; 
become unwrapped. 
Snuggle Rugs are made of warm, woolly fyb. 
rics in attractive plaid designs in either 
bright or subdued colors. They are fitted with 
the Talon slide fastener which opens straight 
up the front. This is a quality garment of 
finest materials and workmanship from which 
you will derive much future comfort fo; 
motoring, steamer use, football games an 
other purposes. 
Snuggle Rugs retail at $12.50 and $16.50 (de. 
pending on quality of material) at the better 
shops. 
We will be pleased to supply you direct prepaid, subject to yur 
approval, upon receipt of your remittance. 

SNUGGLE RUG CO. 
211 N. 7th St., Goshen, Ind. 


STOP 


Thumb-Sucking 
JUBILEE 
BABY ARMLET 


Aluminum—Ad/justable 


$1.00 Pair 


19% 


Rus 
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Also corrects Nail-Biting ener 
A safe, easy, kind- assoc 
ly way.  Invalu- bes g 
able if suffering = * 


fare, 
vork 
such 


from Eczema or 
Allows free movement, 


other skin disease. 
even considerable bending of elbow. Loose 


fitting, light, sanitary, cool. Snap fasteners, 
adjust to 5 different sizes. Handy. At drug 
or surgical supply houses, or postpaid on 
receipt of $1. If more convenient, order 
C.0.D. and pay postman $1.10 on delivery. 


JUBILEE MFG. CO., 2! Sta. C., Omaha, Neb. 
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MEDICATED 
VA POR RECOMMENDED 


BY PHYSICIANS 


for the inhalation 
treatment of coughs, 
colds, asthma, croup, 
laryngitis and all 
bronchial ailments 
The modern, _ safe, 
convenient method of 
administering inhala- 
tions is the 


AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC 
VAPORIZER 


Safe, sure, instant 
vaporization of any 
solution with this 
clean, dependable 
















equipment. ise ; 
Steam or vapor may he 
be directly = ed 4 € 
placed anywhere } ‘ 
room, No flam No radi 


alt | Bielusi 
is ij 
Matiy 
ears 
othi 
Dloor 
ivil; 


danger. Automa' 
shuts off when «vap- 
oration is comp/ete. 


complete with 
attachment plug. 








$3.50 


At any drug store, surgical supply house, or direct from 


AMERICAN SUNDRIES COMPANY 
116 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn, New York 
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rAUNCH STUDY OF CARE 


OF CHRONIC SICK ZA 

study of the care of the chronic 2/2 —_ 
Ie in New York City has been KZ 
ndertaken by the Welfare Council, 3 
, bulletin announces, to appraise 
the needs of those who constitute 
community problem and_ the 
xtent of New York’s facilities for 





serving them. A. 5, 


/ 








Three main classes of chronically 
jl] persons are found and they 
equire care from three different 
points of view. The chronically ill 
hild obviously has needs different 
from those of the aged sick. The 
person stricken with chronic ill- 
ness during the productive years of 
his life has duties and responsi- 
pilities that do not apply to chil- 
ren and the aged. 
Pulmonary tuberculosis, mental 
disease, deafness and blindness will 
be excluded for the reason that 
highly specialized services have 
Sheen developed to deal with them. 
Among the important forms of 
chronic illness that will be included 
are heart disease, cancer and other 
tumors, arthritis, organic nervous 
diseases, arteriosclerosis, nonpul- 
monary forms of tuberculosis, in- 


: . e 
fantile paralysis, venereal disease, 9 e 
diabetes, drug addiction and alco- Carries asons 'e) Iver } | 
holism. 


From this survey it is hoped to to the South Pole 
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ET round a program that will include 

able chronic disease hospitals, custodial HE Tailby-Nason Company feels highly 
air institutions, homes for the aged, honored that Nason’s Cod Liver Oil met 
‘Biting eneral hospitals, visiting nurse the exacting requirements of the Byrd Expedi- 
kind- associations, social service in clin- Gina till ts cher 6b Cates Geel é tint. 
= ics and dispensaries, family wel- ae ge ee ee 
- fare, boarding homes, sheltered quarters at Ross Bay, in the Antarctic, near the 
‘oom vorkshops and special committees former headquarters of Amundsen the Norwe- 
ners such as those for crippled children. gian explorer. 

ia —— Nason’s Cod Liver Oil has already visited the 
en. AFRICAN NATIVES ESCAPE far North with Donald B. MacMillan, who 
Neb. HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE with his comrades lived for many months in 


Work and worry are popularly the frozen Arctic. 


supposed to bring about the high 


d Here the vitamin-potent Nason’s Palatable Cod 
blood pressure that is so prevalent 


Liver Oil was used as a supplement to the diet 
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sy upport is given to this opinion by ae ae 
ran 4 study of 1,000 African negroes Even in more kindly zones, few people, young 
‘ae rc by a British medical officer or old, enjoy sufficient sunshine to develop a 
x 0 ; ug Ss I, © 4 . . . . 
BS tone a = gig sm er plentitude of vitamin D in the body and there- 
ee old then Adair aia oR : fore turn gladly to Nason’s Palatable Cod Liver 
\N ie ac — ge Oil as a rich and convenient source of this 
Cc 0d pressures not notably less Peet ear rae 7, 
CR han average Americans or Euro- —— ee 
tant peans, But after that period, in the Send coupon for sample bottle and proof 
this years when the American executive of vitamin potency 
able Aas to cut down on strenuous exer- 
mi * and be careful of what he eats, 9 TAILBY-NASON COMPANY 
| o le blood pressure of the African Kendall Square Station, Boston, Mass. 
No raduall, decreases. Final con- asons ee ~~ Manufacturers to the Professions of 
ally e e edicine and P acy sinc 905 
all clusions cannot he drawn, but it , edicine and Pharmacy since 190 
te. IS inter sting to learn that the Palatable -Norwegian Gentlemen:—You may send me (without charge) 
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CALLS X-RAYS MAGIC EYES] lw; de! 
TO PENETRATE MATTER || PUDDLE DUCK P39 tia 
Every one is familiar with the] ]>: *° ™* py nuurese prone” col 
medical uses of x-rays. Broken|] > * o 
bones are examined, ailing teeth un 
are located and diseased lungs are be: 
diagnosed almost every day among ex: 
one’s acquaintances. Not only do he 
the x-rays yield absolute infor- 
mation for fractures and diseases the 
of bone, but also for tuberculosis, art 
tumors, gallstones, blocking in the no 
spinal column and all the long list om 
of ailments to which the human 7 
body is heir. 
In other branches of science “The Bathing Beach - 
X-rays are an invaluable research on Your Lawn”’ oe 
agent. The biologist and botanist A pestle chines gael WO worel me 
study the evolution of species and depth regulator—water supplied and drained od 
effect astonishing accelerations in| through agarden hose. We will be glad to h ‘ 
growth of fruit flies or tobacco} send particulars. . 
plants by irradiations. The physi- The American Wading Pool Co. C 
cist uses x-rays to explore’ the| 801 Wabash Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa, 
bugger aco a Hg rs of matter. alae Titea Se I a, ( 
1e chemist is discovering new F h re 
chemical elements by their use. or t OSE a 
aR 9 ° = ° Industry is finding them of immea- d qui 
Willie S oily cocktail surable assistance in the solution waywar Mi 
Father struggled with the lemon | of Its knottiest problems. The ills thumbs fro 
squeezer—mother tried to be helpful, of inanimate things like metal cast- 
but all to no avail, for old-fashioned ings, golf balls and telephone poles ru] 
castor oil refused to be disguised. Un- are being diagnosed as successfully This soft, pliable, for 
certain camouflage is gone forever. as those of human beings. rap lg Bog is s 
Most parents now know of Kellogg's But what are these’ versatile, baby’s active chubby ‘ 
Tasteless Castor Oil. mysterious invisible rays them- "intended to do and for 
a a selves? Prof. George L. Clark of the thumb of fneet trom its 
Y —— — . : ce spats 2 quite reaching le ° 
In Kellogg's the taste isn't cov ered up U erent of pores. “a — se me io J oa play in any other dit 
h abianie tans Gines, ekineians Scientific Monthly, calls them magic direction. Children become — immediately mi 
benzyl alcohol, saccharin or flavoring. eves, the messenger by which the apm ge gh — Aft. at beep Si 
Super-refined by a patented process student gains knowledge of the nom Ly Ry ey BS B- — sm 
and the only refinery-bottled castor oil. structure of matter and the inter- habit. Help your baby—try a ou: 
This keeps it 100% pure, tasteless relationships of its ultimate con- BOWERS KANT-FAYL ANTI- nu 
untouched from refinery to you. stituents. FINGER SUCKING DEVICE as 
X-rays are identical in every re- If your dealer cannot supply you j 
"Ss spect with ordinary light except order from us. Per set, $3.00 ing 
K E L LO G G that the wavelengths are only Little Rock Surgical Company the 
ord 1,/10,000 as great on the average as Donahey Bide. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ple 
The Original those of visible light, Dr. Clark | —“—————— 
explains. They are electromagnetic SC 
TASTELE SS vibrations propagated as waves or! 
0 Castor Oil as tiny bundles of radiant energy | S | 
* x through space without transference | dis 
We o* al gener : 5 daa ae 
A-rays are oniy a part o 1€ | . . 
RE Is NO supsTiTUT® great range of rays varying from | Maternity Supports de 
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der from radiographs of Egyp- 
tial ummies. The _ discoveries 
con 1ing obscure diseases, espe- 
cially) cancer, too often unsuspected 


until! far advanced, constitute the 
best of arguments for regular x-ray 
examinations even in good health, 
he adds. 

2esearch in x-rays has always 
the background of higher stand- 
ards, greater knowledge, the diag- 
nosis and alleviation of ills of 
every kind. It is little wonder, 
then, Dr. Clark concludes, that the 
worker is kindled with a burning 
enthusiasm that drives him on to 
new fields of application for this 
new science as mankind learns to 
use it in the cause of better knowl- 
edge, better material and_ better 


health. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 

Child study is not an exclusive 
product of the modern scientific 
age. The following aphorisms, 
quoted in the News Letter of the 
Minnesota Board of Health, are 
from a fifteenth century writer: 

“Good mental habits are cor- 
rupted by bad habits in relation to 
food, drink and exercise, by what 
is seen and heard and by bad music. 

“Children who have been ailing 
for years, through bad mental hab- 
its, are cured by giving an opposite 
direction to the workings of the 
mind. 

“Inordinate mental emotion in 
small children should be strenu- 
ously prevented, wherefore’ the 
nurse should be prudent and expert 
as to the child’s habits. 

“There are three ways of lighten- 
ing the pangs of infancy: to give it 
the breast, gentle handling and a 
pleasant modulation of the voice.” 


SCIENCE LIGHTENS RULES 
OF QUARANTINE 
Quarantine for communicable 
diseases does not have the mean- 
ing today that it had ten, twenty 
or even thirty years ago. The 
development of immunization pro- 
cedures has taken much of the 
discomfort out of the stringent 
arbitrary regulations that used to 

obtain, 

Modern medical science has dis- 
covered for many diseases methods 
for uscertaining exactly when a 
Sulferer ceases to be dangerous. As 
“result the modern application of 
quarcntine is based on_ scientific 
fact nd imposes no greater hard- 
ship than is absolutely necessary. 
It increly selects the person who 
may be a menace to health and 


Prevnuts his contact with others 
unt he is no longer dangerous, 
Dr, alter M. Dickie, state health 
ollie of California, explains in the 


bull in of his department, 


CLEANING 





New facts 


about 


TEETH 


DO YOU KNOW.... 


that there are thousands of tiny 
crevices in healthy, normal 
teeth and gums? 


that no toothbrush can get down 
into these microscopic places? 


that food particles and mucin 
deposits lodge in these crevices 
and may start decay? 


that the real test of a toothpaste 
is its ability to cleanse these 
crevices? 


REMARKABLE scientific 
discovery has recently 
brought to light some new 
facts about cleaning the teeth. 


A scientist carefully measured the 
power of toothpastes to penetrate 
the tiny crevices in teeth and gums 
where food particles lodge and where 
decay begins. 

He found that some dentifrices 
merely scrub the outer surface of 
the teeth. Others go partly down 
into the larger crevices. Then he 
discovered that Colgate’s has a higher 
penetrating power than any of the 
leading dentifrices on the market 
today. 





























How Colgate’s Cleans Where The 
Toothbrush Cannot Reach 


Greatly magnified pic- This diagram shows how 
ture oftinytoothcrevice. Colgate’s active foam 
Note how ordinary,slug- (having low “surface- 
gish toothpaste (having tension”)penctratesdeep 
high “surface-tension”) down into the crevice, 
fails to penetrate down cleansing it completely 
where causes of decay where the toothbrush 
may lurk. cannot reach. 








This is the secret of Colgate’s re- 
markable ability to clean—it gets 
down deep into the hard-to-clean 
places where the toothbrush cannot 
reach, 


Colgate’ssuperior penetrating power 
is due to the fact that it contains 
the world’s greatest cleansing agent. 
When brushed, this cleansing agent 
bursts into a sparkling, snow-white 
foam that sweeps over teeth and 
gums. This foam possesses a re- 
markable property (low “surface- 
tension”) which enables it to go 
deep down into the tiny tooth crev- 
ices where decay starts. There, it 
dislodgesclinging food particles and 
mucin, washing away these impuri- 
ties in a detergent wave. 


In this foam is carried a fine chalk- 
powder—a polishing material used 
by dentists—which polishes the 
enamel safely, brilliantly. Thus 
Colgate’s cleans and beautifies: 
purifies and refreshes the entire 
mouth restoring natural loveliness 
of teeth and gums, 





eo =| . 7 
Try Colgate’s one week FREE 
COLGATE, Dept. B-1798 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send a free trial tube of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, with booklet “How to 
Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy.” 
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‘Baby “Sees Out” 


Mother Drives Without 
Distraction! 


ERHAPS there might never 

have been a “Comfy-Safe” Auto 
Seat if it hadn’t been for one baby’s 
daddy wishing to take baby to 
grandmother's at 
a time when no 
one could conven- 
iently accompany 
them. 


Happy and Secure in ao 
«Comfy-Safe” AutoSeat 


Now, with the “‘Comfy-Safe” locked to the 
auto, and baby securely but comfortably held 
in its specially design- 
ed safety strap with 
adjustable shoulder 
harness and belt, baby 
> can be taken safely in 
, any car, even when 
unattended. 











Note long curved hook 
whichreachesdown back 
ofthecarseatandclamps 
tichtly; note also diago- 
nal rods which double 
lock this in place. 









fr 





Locks to any car, front, 
co it or coach seat. At 
leading dealers, $5.50 


} na by the makers of the 
famous ‘‘Little Toidey” toi- 
let seat and *‘Toidey"’ Steps. 


Write for more information! 


Juvenile W ood Products, Inc. 


Gertrude ~A. Muller, ‘Pres. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Box L 











URGING CARE IN CHOOSING 
CHILD’S PLAYTHINGS 


Toys have long been considered 
inconsequential things to be given 
to children to keep them out of 
mischief, as stop-gags and time 
killers, says Edith London Boehm 
in a recent issue of the Playground. 
The old order of thinking has 
changed, however, and toys arc 
now regarded as definite and valu- 
able tools for child training. 

Toys are the child’s working 
apparatus and he goes from toy to 
toy trying out his creative powers, 
his imitation of adult activities. 
They educate him as_ nothing 
else can. Therefore his collection 
should be varied enough to let him 
try out a large range of life’s 
activities. 

The toy purchaser finds little 
help in the average toy department, 
even when the material is sup- 
posed to be educational, observes 
Mrs. Boehm. Arts and craft ma- 
terials, for instance, supply small, 
intricately lined post cards to color 


with an infinitesimal amount of 
paint, an almost invisible paint 
brush and crayons that break at 


the first stroke. Reading boards on 
which individual letters are used 
are still sold although methods of 
teaching reading changed years ago. 

Raw materials are the best means 
of expression, however crude. 
Large jars of paint, large sheets of 
paper, thick brushes and _ sturdy 
crayons that can be grasped by 
unsteady fingers are what the little 
child needs. Simple serviceable 
biocks that may be a house today, 
a train tomorrew and a chair the 
next day are far better than an 
intricate set with a limited adapt- 
ability. 

It is possible to buy excellent 
toys, Mrs. Boehm says, but the 
buyer must exercise studied choice. 
He must consider the’ age and 
abilities of the child and the wear- 
ing Gualities of the toy. There are 
dolis that are esthetic, unbreakable 
and washable and there are simple 
construction sets. Price has little 
to do with value in toys. An expen- 
sive toy may be less durable than 
one of little cost. 


Remember, the outlook for the 
next generation of adults in the 
struggle with tuberculosis rests in 
the protection and education we 
insure to the children of this gener- 
ation.—Dr. Henry B. Jacobs. 


I solemnly warn my fellow coun- 
tryment that you cannot maintain 
an A-1 empire with a C-3 popula- 
tion. You cannot bring up healthy 
people in unhealthy homes.—Lloyd 
George. 
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For Children, Too! 






Atlas Steam 
Vaporizer 
No. 111 


Very practical for use in treat- 
ment of coughs, colds, whoop- 
ing cough and croup. Produces 
a warm medicated vapor for 
inhalation ; especially adaptable 
for treating children. 


The DeVilbiss Company 
Toledo, Ohio 











INVALUABLE 


Relieving 











AID 
In 


Pain 


The“OVR-NITE” 
HEATING PAD 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


Prepared with one ounce of hot water. 
Stays hot 15 hours 


Its soothing heat quickly reaches 
the spot and relieves the pain. 


The “OVR-NITE” Heating Pad is 
invaluable in relieving pain in Neu- 
ralgia, Neuritis, Ordinary Tooth- 
Aches, Menstruation and other con- 
ditions where heat is required. 


Ready for use almost immediately 
on addition of the water. Retains a 
temperature of 170 to 175 degrees 
for fourteen hours. 


It is soft and pliable and can be 
comfortably applied to any part o! 
the body. 


There is no eer apa of leakage with the 
“OVR- NITE” Heating Pad. it stands the 
test of usage and age. 135 hours’ heat guar- 
anteed. . with ao rubberized cloth 
cover, $1. sent paid on receipt of remit- 
tance. Additional "Sade without rubber cover 
60c, sent prepaid. 


THE BAG-O-HEAT CO., Not Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 


201A Traders Bldg., 309 S. LaSalle Street, CHICA(9 

















Representatives Wanted 


Write Circulation Dept. of Hyz 
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PROPOSE NEW RESEARCH 
ON DEAFNESS 

A broad program of research into 
the problems of the deafened was 
roposed at a meeting of scientists 
in Washington, D. C., in February 
under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. The efforts of 
the psychologist, the physicist, the 
neurologist and the physiologist 
would be combined in this labor 
designed to aid the deaf and hard 
of hearing to surmount their handi- 
caps. 

Resolved into concrete factors, 
the program outlined includes sur- 
vevs of teachers of the deaf, their 
methods and results obtained by 
different methods; investigation of 
industrial training in schools for 
the deaf as compared with the 
occupations actually pursued by 
them and a comprehensive survey 
to determine the types of hearing 
defects. 

The deafened child will be espe- 
cially studied. At present schools 
for the deaf take children at the 
age of 7 or 8. This is regarded as 
a dangerous gap in the educational 
program in the light of the stress 
now being placed on the signifi- 
cance of the early years in general 
development, the committee _ be- 
lieves. It is hoped to attack this 
problem through the establishment 
of a nursery school for deaf school 
children; the development of ade- 
quate tests of hearing for young 
children; tests to prevent the un- 
fortunate but frequent confusion of 
deafness with feeblemindedness and 
a study of the factors that cause 
hearing defects in young children. 


WHY LAW REQUIRES CARE 
OF INFANTS’ EYES 

Any baby under two weeks old 
with sore eyes, eyes reddened or 
inflamed or discharging pus is in 
danger of going blind. There are 
several different kinds of germs that 
may get into a baby’s eyes at birth 
that will destroy the sight unless 
proper and immediate precautions 
are taken. One particular organ- 
ism works so quickly that a delay 
of only a few hours in treatment 
may result in blindness. 

This urgent message was broad- 
cast in a radio talk by Dr. Eliza- 
beth M. Gardiner of the New York 
state department of health. It ex- 
plains why state laws require that 
any person who knows a child has 
sore eves must report the fact to a 
physician or a health officer imme- 


diate! No one is permitted to put 
the necessary healing preparation 


into the child’s eyes except a phy- 


Sician. nurse or midwife, but any 
one | ving the care of a new-born 
as obliged to see that help is 
rou; 


in time to save the sight. 














After shopping 


A day in crowded stores ... an ex- 
hausting trip home on cars or train 

. dinner to get . . . You simply 
can’t do it! 

When you come in from shopping, 
drink a glass of Horlick’s Malted 
Milk. You feel stronger immediately ! 

“Horlick’s” concentrated energy re- 
stores your energy ... stimulates your 
nerves. As good as half an hour’s 
nap! 

You can mix up a glass of “Hor- 
lick’s” (natural or chocolate flavor) in 
a few seconds. Send for free sample 
and speedy mixer (see coupon below) 
today. 


Convalescent? 


How you crave a new flavor in your 
diet ! 

Horlick’s Malted Milk supplies that 
“different” taste—malty, refreshing 
... And it gives you, in easily digesti- 
ble form, the precious, body-building 
nourisnment you need. Physicians have 
recommended it for nearly 50 years. 

“Horlick’s” (natural or chocolate 
flavor) can be used in so many tempt- 
ing ways. Drinks, hot or cold... 
soups ... desserts . . . on cereals. 


Send coupon below for free sample 
and speedy mixer, today. 








On cereals 


You coax. You scold. You play a 
game. Still Sister doesn’t eat her 
cereal ! 


Why not try this healthier method? 
Sprinkle it with Horlick’s Malted 
Milk, (natural or chocolate flavor). 

“Horlick’s” supplies not only the 
sweet of pure malt sugars, but it is an 
aid to digestion. It contains the pro- 
teins, minerals, vitamins necessary to 
child health. Physicians have recom- 
mended it for nearly 50 years. 

Send coupon below for free sample 
and speedy mixer, now. 


Restful sleep 


Frayed nerves... 
condition . 


a rundown physical 
. . These break your sleep. 

Insure your nights against sleepless- 
ness by taking a glass of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk—preferably hot—before 
retiring. 

Its warmth is relaxing. 
nerves. It is quickly digested ... You 
sleep . . . the night through .. . 

Take a glass of “Horlick’s” (natural 
or chocolate flavor) every night before 
you go to bed. Send coupon below for 
free sample and speedy mixer. 


It calms the 





asster Horlicks 
< ORIGINA 
)S malted Mik 


MALTED MILK 


HORLICK’S 
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0 Natural 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CORP. 
Dept. F-17, Racine, Wis. 


Tear out and mail this coupon for sample package. 
flavor wanted. 

For Speedy Mixer, the improved method of mixing a creamy 
Malted Milk in a glass, enclose 4 cents in stamps for postage. | 


Check 


C1) Chocolate 


COSHH EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EE EEE EE EE 


(If you live in Canada, address 2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 


Horlick’s, the original Malted Milk, is sold in both natural 
and chocolate flavors, in powder or tablet form 
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(. EXERCISE! 








FIND BREAST FEEDING Ips 
MENTAL GROWTH 
Breast-fed babies were fouid to 
be definitely superior mentally anq 
physically to those artificially feq, 
in a study made by two Chicago 
investigators and reported in The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association. | 
Much has been written on the { 
advantages of breast feeding during 
the child’s first two years, but this 
is said to be the first investigation 
bearing on the later physical and 
mental development of the babies. 
=S™ Children who were artificially 
fed ranked lowest in all the phys. 
ical traits measured except height, 
which did not appear to be infly- 
enced by the type of feeding. 
Measured by standard indexes de. | 
vised by nutrition workers, these 
children were the most poorly 
nourished group. In learning to 
walk and talk they were the slow- 
est of the group. Furthermore they 







































































THE PATENTED “BUSY KIDDIE” HANGER 
The patented ‘““BUSY KIDDIE” Hanger turns any doorway into a gym. 
It clamps on to the door trim without marring the woodwork and does 


away with treacherous, unsightly screw eyes. It is tested to 350 Ibs. 
Swing, spring exerciser, trapeze, and flying rings can all be hooked on 





























to one and the same Hanger—as desired. . s 
Fastened and released by a turn of the thumb screw in the middle. were most susceptible to the dis- 
PATENTED SO THERE IS NOTHING LIKE IT eases of childhood. There was no 





immunity to any special disease. 
Even more startling is the obser- 
vation that breast-fed babies have 
on the average a better chance to 
develop a high degree of intelli- 
gence than those artificially fed. 
But a note of warning is inserted , 
in the investigators’ conclusions. 


From their evidence it appeared c 
that children who were fed on th 
breast milk longer than nine months i 


were mentally the poorest group of 
all the children studied. Those who 
were breast-fed from four to nine 
months were definitely superior to 







































































all others. These results substanti- I 
ate the medical opinion that auxil- 
iary feeding of infants should be 4 
begun by the ninth month. 
] 
pa ee Te re 
Tei 
GOOD FEET MEAN GOOD st 
POSTURE 
Pty The wearing of extremely high 
—— ———<—$—<—<—— a g -_ 
“BUSY KIDDIE” SWING “BUSY KIDDIE” EXERCISER heels has a bad effect on posture 
How inviting the swing looks and And if the grown-ups are getting soft of and spoils the shape of the leg 
how it makes the time fly in healthy fun. ‘le and possibly a little too hefty, just — -_ . 7 oe 6 > . . 
In lower right and left hand corners A Clese-up buy & pair of. our spring exercisers, snap because the muscles are pushed to ‘ 
are children ¥« “BUSY KIDDIE” f th the to the children’s “BUSY KIDDIE” " ac > oe Tg > -elp 
cewens and sites puliding mvencie and “Busy Kiddie” thy ond go > it—the cut pt the the back of the calf, rhe mUus¢ les y 
health, while keeping joyously occupied. Exerciser hook-up. in the upper part of the leg are not th 
exercised and those in the lower 
The “BUSY KIDDIE” is unique, part are overexercised. In addition 
not only on account of its patented are ln . 7 > ‘ 
Hanger; but principally because it to these defects the bones of the 
can be used by the whole family pelvic region were found to be 4 
* from three years up, to be exact——to “Ito . att . - ) | 
. build strength, health and character. tilted 40 per cent in a group of V 
One “BUSY KIDDIE” set lasts 368 girls examined in schools 1 
indefinitely. Sold by Department, Ames, Iowa. : 
toy and sporting goods stores, . o. 
pit id sporting goods stores, or Of forty-two girls who wore = i 
. heels, thirty-six walked with their ’ 
Ideal As a Gif , : : 
a Gift the Year Round necks bent forward, thirty-two had 
protruding abdomens and all forty- 
DON’T PROCRASTINATE two had an abnormally narrow 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY curve between shoulders and /iips: 
Posture in every instance was betl- 
St d dP dS | ter in bare feet than with jigh 
andard rresse tee Co. =. heels. Eighty-nine per cent 0! = 
“BUSY KIDDIE” “RUSY K ” i 4 4 © 2e é »0€ 
SY KIDD JENKINTOWN, PA. Box 503 BUSY KIDDIE girls who had good feet had 
" 











posture. 
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the Mitchell Table 
to sit upright. 
Harmful hump- 


ing eliminated. 


-_ especially 

appreciate the 
Mitchell Table. 
Permits them to 
real without eye- 
strair to eat 
comfortably. 





> EN 
ens 
—now read, 
ind edit in 

their coziest chair. 





A Dozen Uses 


in Every Home 


st ae ee 
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Ease and Relaxation 
Never Felt Before 


O YOU like to read? Then 

here is a new convenience— 
a new delight! The Mitchell 
Table holds your book or maga- 
zine in exactly the right position 
for comfort. Arm-strain, muscle- 
strain, eye-strain are all removed. 
Now you ean read for hours with per- 
fect comfort and relaxation. A life- 
long investment in health worth many 
times its original cost. 


Dozens of Uses 


Here at last is a means of reading 
and breakfasting comfortably in bed 
Children, using the Mitchell Table in 
their studies, sit upright and breathe 
properly. Humping, with its harmful 
effect on lungs, heart, liver and 
stomach, is eliminated. 


An ever-appreciated ray of sunshine 
in the lives of invalids—a_ portable 
“‘desk’’ that allows you to 
sketch or draw comfortably in bed or 
in your coziest chair. A _ distinctive 
gift that never fails to arouse enthu- 
siasm. 


Made to last a lifetime—the Mit- 
chell Table is the simplest and hand- 
somest made. Two easily adjusted 
thumb nuts control all positions of the 
panel. Attractively finished in ma- 
hogany or walnut. Artistic design on 
panel lends grace and richness. Folds 
flat when not in use Metal supports 


without extra charge. 


Five Days’ Trial—No Money Down! 
Send us the coupon below and we will 
gladly mail you a Mitchell Table post- 
paid. Use it in your own home; see 
for yourself its advantages. Keep it 
only if absolutely satisfied. $6.50 is a 
small price for lifelong reading com- 
fort, isn’t it? Send in coupon today. 








RITCHELL MOULDING CO. 
ept. 904, Forest Park, I. 








' 1 may send me, postpaid, a Mitchell 
fable in (] Mahogany Finish [] Wal- 

inish on _ trial, Five days after 

g it, I will either return it or send 

0. Check here if holly box is 
N tee 
a See cevccccccceccccee elds 
‘ RODD x6 tkcincwitditwnien ecceece flat 
+ Seseequiaiabsiieds «, Wcaseeains — 
. National Traders’ Corp., Montreal in | 
me oe use 








write, | 


for bed use and book clips included | 








Easier to handle 
than a mattress .... far 
more sanitary ... by all 
odds more comfortable 


The days of your heavy, clumsy mattress are 
numbered. Spring-Air is here to convince you 
that it is more wonderful than any mattress can 
possibly be. Actually, to handle this new bed- 
cushion is but child’s play. The removable 
cushion covers can be cleaned like the rest of 
your bedding. Spring-Air is forever fresh, always 
renovating itself. You can’t wear out the life or 
shape. Indeed, Spring-Air has stepped so far 
beyond the limitations of the old-style mattress 
that the output for our first two years was 
entirely taken by over 600 of the most prominent 
hospitals and hotels. Why they enthusiastically 
endorse Spring-Air is explained by the free book, 
“Sleeping Relaxed,” which the coupon brings. 





Makes You Sleep Relaxed 


Amazing as are its practical advantages, your 


greatest thrill will come from the comfort of 
Spring-Air. It will make you sleep more com- 
fortably than ever before in your life. It will 
invigorate you with a new feeling of vitality and 
poise. All because the patented construction of 
this bed-cushion compels your body to sleep 
relaxed. We know this sounds too good to be 
true and so we ask that you sleep on Spring-Air 
for ten nights at our expense. Not one penny 
will it cost you to personally discover the bene- 
fits of Spring-Air. You will not be urged to 
buy: simply decide for yourself if your present 
mattress can be tolerated once you 
on Spring-Air. 


You Can Save $20 Now 


Now, while we are directly introducing Spring- 
Air on a free-trial basis, the price is consider- 





ably below what dealers would charge. Soon 
this price will be raised. Now is the time to 
save more than $20 by returning the coupon 
today. 

CHARLES KARR CO. 

Holland Michigan 





CHARLES KARR CO., H 429 
Holland, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Karr: Send me, without the least 


obligation, your free book, “Sleeping Relaxed,” 
and your free trial offer. 
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The Badge of Health Foods 


In Glass Jars 


For Infant Feeding 
TO SUPPLEMENT THE MILK DIET 
5,000 

Because they are scientifically pre- 
pared under surgical standards of cleanli 
ness and supply the elements needed for 
sound growth. 

Because they cost less than if made at 
home and save a Mother at least 24 hours 
a week kitchen time and give her these 
extra hours to be out of doors with baby. 

Because they are easily carried, keep 
indefinitely when sealed, are ready to use 
except ior diluting and heating and so are 
equally convenient for feedings at home 
or traveling. 

Clapp’s Baby Soup. An appetizing 
combination of Beef Juice, Vegetables and 
Cereals. 

Clapp’s Wheatheart Soup, a com 
bination of Vegetables, Cereals, and the 
Wheat Germ which supplies Food Iron 
and VITAMINE D abundantly. 

Clapp’s Strained Vegetables 
Spinach, Carrots, 
| Beans, Peas, 
and Apricots. 


Prescribed by over Specialists— 


String 


Prunes 


Asparagus, 
Beets, 1] omatoes, 

Are all scientifically 
prepared from carefully 
selected materials, espe- 
cially for growing babies 
and are immensely liked 
by them. 

These are simply 
wholesome, healthful 
foods, packed for con- 








|venience and economy 
lin 4 oz. glass jars— 
Soups, also in 14 oz. 
jars. 


Ask Your Doctor 


and write us for your Dealer’s name 


HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 
1340 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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by EXPLOSION 


OAP BUBBLES are small dyna- 
mos—chock-full of power to pro- 
mote human welfare. 


For one thing they promote self- 
respect. A bath or shower helps anybody 
to face the world with confidence. Clean 
surroundings are definitely tied up with 
clean living. Cleanliness influences 
character! 


Good habits of cleanliness are most 
easily established during the impres- 
sionable years of childhood. Example 
and environment help to form life-time 
habits. That is why it is so important 
for mothers and teachers to begin early 
to educate children along these lines. 


The Institute has available material 
which you may find useful. You are 
cordially invited to write for it. 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 


<4 «<< > > 


45 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 
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ACTIVE PLAY IS VITAL 
NEED OF CHILDREN 


All the movies and radios and 
automobiles ever manufactured c.in- 
not supply the need for active play 
in the lives of children, writes Mrs. 
Aida De Acosta Breckinridge in the 
American Child Health News. 

Play is a major source of phys- 
ical vitality in childhood and youth 
alike. Through it heart, lungs, 
blood vessels, kidneys and _ ner- 
vous structures are developed and 
strengthened. When children run 
and jump in outdoor play they do 
far more than “work off surplus 
energy.” They create energy not 
only for the day, but for their 
mature life. 

May Day—Child Health Day, 
sponsored by the American Child 
Health Association, is a challenge 
to those responsible for the welfare 
of children to provide for every 
child the opportunity for real play 
in the right place, the right kind 
and the right amount, Mrs. Breckin- 
ridge observes. 

TRAINING A CHILD TO BE 
SELF-RELIANT 

Begin training the baby for 
responsibility as soon as he is able 
to handle objects, advises Garry 
Cleveland Myers of Western Reserve 
University in Child Welfare. 

Let him feed himself as soon as 
possible even if some cereal and 
carrots get into his ears. Let him 
wash his face and hands alone; 
have a basin within reach and a 
low mirror so that he can see when 
his face is clean. 

A baby 2 or 3 years old likes to 
help dress himself and he should 
have the opportunity even if it 
takes considerable time. As soon 
as he can walk have a low place 
for his cap and coat which he can 
reach. Also have a low shelf and 
basket for his books and toys. 

Let the child choose his clothes 
as far as possible. In short let him 
have opportunities to make his own 
judgments, to learn responsibility, 
is Dr. Myers’ plea. 





All human activity is evoked by 
three motive causes; feeling, reason, 
and suggestion, the last-named be- 
ing the same thing that doctors call 
hypnotism.—Tolstoi. 





Exercise may whet the appetite, 
relieve the fatigue and tone up the 
system of the man without organic 
disease; but it has never done the 
same for the consumptive when and 
so long as he has symptoms.—A. A. 
Krause. 


A man too busy to take care | 
his health is like a mechanic to” 
busy to take care of his tools. 

—Cicero. 
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LIS'S AIMS OF PHYSICAL! 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Objectives of a physical edu- 

cation program for schools are out- 

lined as follows by Dr. F. W. 

Maroney, writing in the American 

Physical Education Review: 

1. To inculcate health habits. 

2. To develop the body harmoni- 
ously through systematic exercise. 

3. To secure correction of phys- 
ical defects. 





4. To give a fund of exercise ma- || 


terial for use in after-school days. | 

5. To give opportunities for the 
development and guidance of the) 
play spirit. 

6. To provide situations that will 
arouse and increase the qualities of 
courage, fair play, self-sacrifice and 
loyalty. 

7. To give positive instruction in 
citizenship through leadership and 
response to commands. 








LOS ANGELES MAKES BEST) 
SCORE IN HEALTH WORK | 
Los Angeles received the highest 

efficiency score in its health work 

of any leading city in the United 

States in a survey made by the 

American Public Health Associ- 

ation, the bulletin of the health 

department reports. 

The score for the health activi- 
ties of Los Angeles County health 
department is eighty-two points, or 
two points higher than that made 
by any one of the twenty-six lead- 
ing cities surveyed. A _ score of 
100 per cent was made in the de- 
partment’s preschool work, which 
reaches 46,000 children. 

A remarkable reduction in the 
infant mortality among Mexicans re- 
ceived special commendation from 
the investigators. During the past 
ten years the rate has dropped 
from 284.97 to 96.92 per 100,000. 








DEVELOP CHARLES RIVER 
FOR WATER SPORTS 

Boston is to have its beauty spot, 
the Charles River Basin, developed 
into a great water playground 
through a gift of $1,000,000 made by 
Mrs. J. J. Storrow, the Playground 
records. 

It was through the efforts of 
Mrs. Storrow and her late husband 
that the tidal mud flats of the 
Charles were reclaimed and made 
into the beautiful water area that 
how stretches from Boston all the 
way to Watertown. It was origi- 
nally hoped that the basin would 


be intensively used for recreation. 
Certain defects that have prevented 
this use will now be remedied, and 
bathing, boating and skating will be 
enjoyed on the Charles as the citi- 
zens of London enjoy the Thames 


and |vose of Hamburg enjoy the 





Alster basin, 
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THOSE little growing bodies and 
active minds—what a large part health 
plays in their development. Safeguard 
it by selecting the right foods and see- 
ing that they are properly cooked. 

Mineral salts are vital for the blood, 
teeth, bones, and muscle—and the vita- 
mins for height, weight, and growth. 
There is one sure way of preserving 
these valuable nutrients in the food 
your family eats— 


— Dhe Ulaterless, Cocker 


KITEHEN ENAFT 


lz_z, 
KITCHEN 
| CRAFT 


\4 A 
NOT SOLD IN 
STORES 


Kitchen Craft products 
are sold only direct to 
the home by trained 
Craftsmen. This lapel 
button identifies them. 


(COMPRESSION TYPE) 


Perfect cooking—without water— 
has been made possible by Kitchen 
Craft’s floating valve and “hand-fitted”’ 
air-tight cover. The cover retains the 
steam from the natural juices in the 
foods. The valve — exactly right in 
weight and automatic in action—main- 
tains the steam at the scientifically 
correct cooking pressure. 


There’s no chance of food scorching 
or drying in a Kitchen Craft. Its base 
is of heavy aluminum—locked on. Be- 
tween base and cooker bottom is a 
layer of asbestos insulation that dif- 
fuses the heat uniformly. Your whole 
meal cooks at one time without 
watching. 


For complete details, just mail the coupon 


The Kitchen Craft Co., Health Hill, West Bend, Wis. 


Division of West Bend Aluminum Co. 
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5. The Trial of Jimmy Germ. 
. The Friendly Brushes.—11 
7. The Magic 


10. 
it. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


. The Good Health Elves.—17 


. From Danger Valley to Safety Hill. 


. For Girls: 


. Chums. 
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“HELPS FOR HEALTH TEACHING” 


1. In addition to the variety of health teaching material published by the American 


Medical Association and listed on 


this 


page, a 


booklet, HELPS FOR 


special 


HEALTH TEACHING, has just been prepared and shows 100 ways that teachers 


have used HYGEIA in health instruction. 


A project in which prospective teachers 


at the Montana State Normal College correlated health with the other school subjects 


through the use of HYGEIA is one of the features. 


bo 


3ooklet given free to teachers. 


. HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, contains a wealth of material for health teaching, 
not only in its health articles but in its special departments. 


Subscription, $3.00 a year. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


3. This 164-page book is the health program for public schools as approved and arranged by the joint 
health committee of the National Education Association and the American Medical Association. It 


embraces courses of study for the grades, high schools, and for normal schools. 


“Accident Prevention,” ‘‘Dental Hygiene,”’ 
which it expertly covers. 


Health Plays 


Single copy, $1.50. 


to 25 characters. l5c a copy. Set 


of 17 for $2.00. 

8 for 35c. 
11 for 50c. 
with 


8 characters. 10c a copy. 

characters. 10c a copy. 

(Diphtheria Antitoxin).—8 
8 for 35c. 


Fluid 


chorus. 10¢ a copy. 


characters, 


32 to 45 characters. 25c. 


Sex Education 


Margaret, the Doctor’s Daughter.—A 
his daughter about the origin of life in fish, 
Girls from 12 to 14. 

Life’s Problems. For girls from 15 to 18. 

For Boys: John’s Vacation.—A discussion between a 
father and his 12-year-old son. Boys from 10 to 15. 


physician tells 
birds, mammals. 
doctor 


A doctor’s frank talks to his 15-year-old son. 
16 to 18. 


For boys 
trom 


Written by Dr. Winfield S. Hall. Single copies, 


25c; any four, 75ec. 


Mental Hygiene 


Mental Hygiene in Home and School. ic 


Broken Minds of Youth. The causes and management of mental 
qualities in the young. 10c. 


Simplicity in Health Teaching. 10c. 
Underwear and Health. Proper clothing discussed. 5c. 


Booklet of Health Posters, Miniature reproductions of 
submitted by high school pupils. Instructions on 
using health posters. 25c. 


posters 
planning and 


Health Problems 


Minimum Health Requirements for Rural Schools. loc. 


Exhibit Charts, 60 charts on health problems in _ education. 
22” x 28”. Single chart, 50c. 
Health Charts, booklet of reduced reproductions of 58 exhibit 


charts. 25c. 
Health Improvement in Rural Schools. 25c. 


“‘Mental Hygiene,” 


“Nutrition and Health,” are only a few of the subjects 


Given free with a year’s subscription to HYGEIA. 





. Rules of the Game, by 


. Proper Development of the Body as the Basis of Health. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


3t. 


32. 


33. 
34, 


35. 


Physical Training 
Jesse Feiring Williams. 
wholesome food, etc. 10c a copy. 


Outdoor air, 


lOe a 
copy. 


. Ten Commandments of Good Posture. 5c a copy. 


Nutrition and Diet 


The Food We Eat. 
A Square Meal. 


Discussion of calories, vitamins, ete. 10c 
Balanced diet and growth. 5c. 


Conservation of Vision 


School Children’s Eyes. 

Eyes and Vision. 23 pages. 

Ocular Hygiene in Schools. 11 pages. 

Testing the Sight of Young Children. 
10c a copy. 


1l pages. 


50 copies or more, 6c each. 


Communicable Diseases 


Diphtheria, by Dr. George H. Weaver. lc. 
Smalipox, by Dr. Jay F. Schamberg. lic. 
Typhoid Fever, by Prof. Edwin O. Jordan. 10c. 


Scarlet Fever—Measles, Neighborly Diseases, by Dr 
Hektoen and Dr. Ethel Perry. 10c. 


Whooping Cough, by Dr. Ludvig Hektoen and Beatrice Lovett. lc. 


Ludvig 


Dental Hygiene 
Common Sense in Mouth Hygiene. lic. 


Training the Child to Obey. lic. 

Heroes of Medicine. 12 reprints in sepia. 8% 
for framing. 50c a set. 

Health Posters from Far and Near.—Reprints in color of foreign 
health posters on child welfare and prenatal care. Miniatures. 25c. 


"x 11%”. Ready 


in Education 


40. Health Service in City Schools. 25c. 

41. Daylight in the Schoolroom. ic. 

42. Conserving the Sight of School Children. 35c. 
43. Ventilation of School Buildings. lic. 

44. The Deafened School Child. 25c. 





HEALTHYLAND 


45. The Health Book for Children. 
volume of children’s material that has appeared in 
HYGEIA 156 pages, 8% x 11%. 60 pages of illus- 
trated stories and poems with subtle health morals; 
5 illustrated plays; 30 full page drawings; 12 pages of 
health funnies: 11 drawings for coloring; health songs 
with music. $1.50 a copy. 


An attractively bound 





AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Enclosed is $........ 
numbers below. 





Order by Number. 


for health teaching material corresponding ‘° 
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